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THE PREDATORY ART. souls, receives a silver teapot and a purse of 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. THE PRELUDE, sovereigns. Fame does not so much as take 
UnwibuineLty complying with the exi-| her trumpet in her hand. I step in between 
gencies of the present hour, I write now in|the curate and his friends, acquire, by my 
the mother tongue that tractate de Artejskill in the Predatory Art, the teapot and 
| Predatoriaé, which it would have been my|the gold: Fame puts her trumpet to her 
happiness to indite in Latin, had I been so| mouth, and makes known my achievement. 
blessed as to have broken into the world two| Here let me pause. Ido but toucha chord 
| or three hundred years ago. The day may| where I might play asymphony. I will not 
| yetreturn when Latin, or at any rate thieves’ | linger over praises of the Predatory Art, but 
| Latin, shall be spoken in the courts of em-| pass on to the next part of my treatise. 
| perors, the camps of generals, within the 
| merchant’s counting-house, the banker’s par- CHAPTER THE SECOND. THE THEORY 
| lour; by the steward of accounts in Crystal PROPOUNDED. 
Palaces ; by the reliever of the poor within| The Predatory Art enables its professor to 
the workhouse walls. Such a day may dawn | acquire in one hour, that for which another 
even upon the generation to which I belong. | may have laboured many years ; it places at 
For free, art thou already, and famous, O|his free disposal all the houses in the land ; 
light-fingered Predatory Art! Fortunate|it closes hearts, and open pockets. The 
men are they who practise thee, and fear | doctrine of the closed heart is, Expect nothing 
thee not. Ina great town, on the approach | but what you can take; the doctrine of the 
of midnight, a sound, as of the grating of a| open pocket is, Take what you would have, 
million bolts, the rattle of a thousand chains,| Among beasts, man reckons as king the lion, 
declares the terror of the herd to whom thy| which is the most easily successful as an 
secrets are not open. The honest family|animal of prey; among birds, those only 
commits itself every night. to prison, sleeps|which are predatory, are accounted noble. 
under lock and key, and has not only im-|The men whose deeds history recounts with 
prisonment, but often torture also in its}most applause, and who are especially called 
nightly dungeon. If the wind but shake a| great, are those who exercised upon the 
chimney-board, or if a mouse but nibble at a| largest scale the Predatory Art. 
door, the heart of the trembler quakes in his} The peculiar advantages offered to the 
domestic jail. The honest men occasionally lock | practitioner of this art, arise chiefly from its 
up a few of the rogues ; the rogues, however, | simplicity and its directness. By throwing 
lock up every night all the honest men. The|out of life the element of truth, the great 
best prerogative of citizens belongs, there-| obstacle to plain dealing is overcome. And 
fore, especially to him who cultivates the | this needs hardly to be proved, For every 
Predatory Art. In the land of freedom, it | man knows how often on his path of life he 
is he who is free, and who makes free. is brought to a standstill, at a point where 
What shall a nation prize next to its|inconvenient truth obliges him to say or do 
liberty ? Its fame. The Predatory Art makes | what forces him into a way that is tortuous, 
famous those who follow it. A most foolish |or even stubbornly opposed to that which he 
poet—of the class weakly refusing to obtain | sees leading straight towards his object. In 
repute by larceny of jewels from established | the Predatory Act success is most complete, 
verse shops—peached upon a man who would wherever this unmanageable principle of 
do my by stealth, and blush to find it fame. | truth is most effectually overcome. He may 
If that man would do his good by way of walk straight to his destination, who knows . 
stealing he might have otek upon its pub-/| that he is at liberty to throw over any chasm 
lication in the papers. The smallest robbery | in his solid ground of fact, a flying bridge of 
is thought worthy of being detailed for the! falsehood. He may please men who is at 
instruction of the public. A curate having liberty to tell them anything they like to 
laboured ef years in alarge parish, having | hear, and he who has no strength to suit cir- 
destroyed his health by indefatigable toil, and cumstances to his will, may yet know how 
having earned the eternal gratitude of many , to suit his will to circumstances, bending as 
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they bend, and following with happily adapted 
lies all their contortions. Now ingenuity of 
this kind is not difficult, and that it is easy 
constitutes the great charm of the art we are 
discussing. The learned Baronus Martinus 
proved himself very little of a thief, when 
recently, in passing sentence on one of our 
eminent professors, he informed him that 
only a tenth part of the skill he had shown 
in dishonesty, would have obtained for him 
eminence in any honest calling. Dishonesty 
has all the world before it where to choose 
what it shall do or say. Because a man 
chooses to run fast down the broad road, we 
are not to think that with a tenth of the 
trouble he would have climbed as rapidly 
had he but taken to the narrow one. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. THE PRACTICE 
EXPOUNDED. 
SECTION THE FIRST. OF CLASSIFICATION. 


The Predatory Act is practised in three 
ways, by robbery, by theft, by swindling. If 
a child, when the mother’s face is turned 
away, were to transfer secretly a piece of 
sugar from the basin to his mouth, he would 
become a thief. If, when his mother hada 
piece of sugar in her hand, he were to grasp 
it, and by violence, against the mother’s will, 
transfer the sugar to his mouth, he would 
become a robber. If by a false representa- 
tion of his father’s wish, that sugar should be 
given to him, he should cause his mother 
with her own hands to present the sugar to 
In 


his lips, he would become a swindler. 
every case, it is to be observed, he isa clever 
child who eats the sugar. 


SECTION THE SECOND. OF ROBBERS, AND OF 
A NICE QUESTION THAT ARISES ON THIS 
HEAD. 


In the class of robbers the first order is 
the imperial, and in this order the genus 
Russian is remarkable. 
ever, only with the more popular applications 
of the Predatory Art, beginning with robbery, 
which is that art displayed in its most ele- 
mentary condition. There is a nice question 
upon which I should like to hold some dis- 
putations in the schools of Europe, and it is 
this: Whether a man who obtains goods by 
secret poisoning, in as far as he obtains goods, 
is to be regarded as a robber or a swindler ? 
If murder be an act of violence, and it will 
need much acumen to show that it is not, 
then since poisoning is murder, he who ob- 
tains goods by poisoning must be a robber. 
Palmerus seeking gain by the death of wife 
and friend, comforted their last hours by 
affectionate attendance, and seemed to em- 
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We deal here, how-| 


[Condueted by 


SECTION THE THIRD. OF ROBBERY IN-DOORS 
AND OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Between robbery in-doors and the same 
out-of-doors stands robbery committed on a 
threshold. Viator, in a public thoroughfare 
heard screams. He saw a woman on the 
threshold of an open door, behind whom was 
a man holding her about the neck. This he 
at first believed to be the sequel to one of 
those little differences tnéilontel to the 
married state ; on second thoughts, however, 
he turned back ; the man, an unknown pro- 
fessor of the Predatory Art, was no more to 
be seen. He had knocked at a private door 
as a dealer in blacking, with a view to depre- 
dation upon great-coats and umbrellas ; the 
door being accidentally opened by the mistress 
of the house, he had applied to her at once 
by the method known as garotting for her 
purse, but was defeated in his purpose by her 
struggles. 

The wisdom of the East has contributed to 
the perfection of the Predatory Art. From 
the Thugs of India has been learnt the 
mystery of the garotte, which is not less to 
be remembered than the electric telegraph, 
or than the photograph, among the great 
advances made by art and science in our 
day. Placing my hand suddenly between 
your neckcloth and your neck, I grasp, I 
twist, and what is yours is mine, or should be 
mine. As conqueror I have a right to dic- 
tate terms. To the garotte we owe some 
beautiful examples of the clemency of victors 
in the humblest walks of life. 

Jarveius, who had found but little custom 

for his cab, took notice of the comfortable 
appearance of a gentleman who passed his 
stand, He followed, seized, and twisted ; of 
| the gentleman made suddenly uncomfortable, 
he Teinantied money ; the answer was, “I 
have none,” though the conquered man had 
in his pocket seven shillings. “Money I 
must and will have,” said Jarveius, “but—I 
will be satisfied with fourpence.” Hear ye 
| that, shades of Alexander, Attila, Napoleon, 
and Nicolas. 

But there are conquerors of the true type, 
who by the garotte prey on the sick man and 
make victims on the provocation of debility. 
| Not long ago—only with recent instances do 
I enforee the doctrine of this treatise—not 
long ago, a man so poor that he had in his 
pocket but a single penny, so old also that 
there was but little of life left in him, and 
| that little—if a popular opinion be correct— 
| only the remainder of the ninth part of a 

man, a poor worn-out tailor, went upon an 
errand through some market-gardens in the 
|neighbourhood of Camberwell. He was 











brace them tenderly with human arms, while | garotted, robbed of the one penny that he 
really he had griped them like a vulture in| had, and of his coat. So left, and deprived 
his clutches. By virtue of the false appear-| by throttling of the use of speech and of his 
ances was Palmerus a swindler, or by virtue! memory, the old man crawled about all 
of the violence was he arobber? In either! night among the snow, was found in the 
ease, be it observed, even the usage of society | morning near his home, and taken in to die, 
would have me say, by virtue. | unable by word or sign to touch the safety 
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eet Antanas semieasiasentnstaati 
of his conqueror. Now, let honest men say| been all my life collecting. I said, ‘Those 
what they please, I ask where is the industry,|are of no value to you,’ and one of them 
not fostered by the Predatory Art, that would | raised his life-preserver, and said something 
do so much work as was done in this case|in a threatening manner. They took the 
for one penny. A penny having been thus/ jewellery and silver coins, but left the copper 
hardly earned, one is disposed to wonder|ones. They were breaking the other drawers 
what was bought with it, and where the| open, when I offered to open them with my 
coin itself is now. It may be in my pocket|keys. In one of the drawers were some 
or yours, or be in some young child’s hand, | deeds of property, I said, ‘ Don’t take those,’ 
making its owner innocently happy. and one of them very politely handed them 
The simplest form of robbery is that which | back tome. One of them said, ‘He’s a good 
is achieved within a house at night. There} watch, t’ old un has—where is it?’ I said, 
has indeed been lately invented an extremely |‘It is on the table” They did not seem 
simple form of in-door robbery by day. The | satisfied with that, and were turning in an 
very marrow of it is simplicity. The master|angry manner towards me, when I put my 
of a house or any other able-bodied occupant | hand on the table and handed it to them, 
having been seen to depart, a person calls to | saying, ‘The watch is here ; I’m not deceiving 
see the mistress, and with an alarming face| you.’ They then threatened that if we made 
demands five shillings for a bottle of furniture | any alarm they would murder us. We pro- 
lish or a set of tracts which he admonishes | mised faithfully we would not, and they left, 
she had better buy. Menace of violence | shutting the doors after them. As near as I 
is toa simple woman violence itself, and the | can judge they were half-an-hour in our bed- 
five shillings are earned with little trouble. |room. After they left our room they turned 
Bradlejus lives in a lone country house| into my wife’s dressing-room. One of them 
surrounded by a garden. At midnight, in| halloaed out, ‘Hey, lads, this is the shop,’ 
mid-winter he retires to hed—his wife is in|and I then heard them all go there, and 
another chamber nursing her sick mother. | there was a noise of breaking open boxes, &c. 
Suddenly he is awakened by his wife’s cry of} While they were ransacking the drawe 
alarm as she enters to him, and at the same| one of the men stood with a revolver pisto 
instant five sturdy men, in masks and slops| pointed at us and threatened to shoot. I 
and navvies’ boots, enter his room by another saw it was my own revolver, and knew it was 
door. One of the men carries a lantern, one| not loaded. It had been stolen from a drawer 
acandle, the three others weapons; one of|in the dining-room. Before the men left the 
them a life-preserver, with a knob at each} house, they returned to the chamber-door 
end. They rush straight towards the bed,|and said, ‘We’re going downstairs to get 
and the head of Bradlejus is struck at, but | something to eat ; we shall be two hours, and 
the wife pushes it from under the first mur-|if you make any noise we'll return and 
derous blow. Three strike on the bed once,| murder you.’ They then went downstairs, 
The master.of the house holds up a hand to/and I think did not remain long there, for 
save his head, and immediately one finger is| directly after they had gone down several 
broken and disjointed. He escapes, under a| of the bells were rung by the servant-girls, 
rain of blows, into the space between the|and we heard nothing of the men in the 
bedside and the wall, and his wife stands) house. Half-an-hour after they had gone 
before him and defends him. Husband and| downstairs we went down and found they 
wife both beg for their lives, and offer all.| were gone. We found that an entrance had 
Bradlejus himself says, “They were pressing| been effected by the dining-room window. 
upon my wife, and 1 was pushing her in| They had broken a pane, and thrown the 
front to keep them off, when I was struck} sash up, and then attempted to bore through 
with a weaponon the arm, which cut through | the shutters, but had failed, because they 
to the bone. The contest must have lasted! were lined with iron. They had then forced 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. I then told|the shutter open with a crowbar. Great 
them that my money was in my left-hand} force must have been used, Both back and 
trousers pocket.” Thirty or forty pounds) front doors had been opened from the inside, 
having been found in this pocket, actual|and were left unfastened. The cupboards 
| violence ceased, and, under threat of repeated | and boxes, in which I kept my silver plate, 
violence, the conquered persons were kept had all been broken open by a chisel, or some 
quiet, and used as assistants in a search for instrument of that sort. They had taken all 
property worth carrying away. Omitting) the solid silver articles, and had left all the 
faithful report of the oaths used b these | plated articles, except a sugar basin and 
masters of the Predatory Act, I will relate | three pairs of nutcracks.” 
farther in the words of Bradlejus :—“After' Here is simple robbery in a form suited to 
they had rifled my pockets of the money, beginners, since it demands no particular 
they wrenched open the top one of a chest skill in the Predatory Art. In a lonely house 
of drawers in the room, and turned all inhabited by one man, apparently infirm, a 
the contents on the floor. Among them| wife, a sick mother, and a couple of maids, 
were some gold brooches, pins, and old five stout Yorkshiremen enter as five to five, 
English and foreign coins, which I had with odds entirely in their favour, When 
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one of these men is afterwards caught and | or as Jem the Penman, was a barrister-at-law 
identified, and beyond distinct personal|of the Inner Temple, and of the Home Cir- 
recognition a peculiarity in the nailing of his| cuit. Dissatisfied with the slow course of 
heavy boots is found to match exactly with prosperity as a junior barrister, he betook him- 
one set of footprints in the garden, he | self to the Predatory Art, and, in the first 
declares that he can prove an alibi. Of | instance, practised only as a thief’s assistant. 
course he can. Offence and defence are alike | He kept a large number of skeleton keys for 
of the most elementary description. It is|the use of thieves, and afterwards advanced 
not every one who has mastered the mere/|to the very low position which he now takes 
elements of the art here discussed, who will | among foremost swindlers. Sawardus, being 
be found able to advance to the practice of|clever with his pen, could, in half-an-hour, 
its higher branches. perfect an imitation of whatever signature 
SECTION THE FOURTH. OF THIEVES. was placed before him. Common thieves, 
Tit acta salient tae tunel having obtained blank cheques by any chance 
hich © ote te daananell It is b from houses or from pockets, would leave 
ighway of gain by depredation. It 1s baser | those cheques to be dealt with by the pen- 
to thieve than to rob; it is yet baser to|,,.) He would find out some person keep- 
swindle than to thieve. The child who tears ing an account with the firm to whose bank- 
openly the sugar from the mother’s hand and |; pusiness the cheques might pertain : he 
eats it, commits a robbery, which is, in the would by help of an os lice, aa of many 
act, a theft without a lie. The child who | ¢,).. names borne in many lodgings taken for 


steals the sugar from the basin, when the | ty, nonce, obtain a letter from such person, 


mother looks another way, in being a thief, | 1.4 then. fillin : nt 
; >| ; g the cheque up with an imita- 
_— oa i — oo = iy ey | tion of his handwriting and signature, would, 


aa 2 ceil apie thnen te his name, demand of the bank in question 
aa fath y vs = wndle od 4 rob. | Pounds by the hundred. Upon this principle 
e father, in being a swindler, adds to rob-| 4 cheque and bill business was established by 
bery the utmost lie. Few children are| 


; . Pee eee eee |a firm of swindlers, with Sawardus at its 
swindlers. When society is in its infancy the|},..4  Sawardus was the forger, but 
Predatory Art advances but a little Way another was the sender, and it was the 
beyond some general diffusion of a rude| sender's business to find innocent persons 
habit of robbery. In the middle ages we| who should be used as the presenters of 
read of the forcible descent of knights, from | 4), cheques. The heels of the presenter 
castles upon hill-tops, whence they spy the| were dogged by a member of the en, who 
eee of =~ “sare - eee ™ served as follower ; and, if any hitch occurred, 
— ing a possessions from each other by | this person gave timely notice to his part- 
“Th, = ana 4 tly of 1 1e| Bes OF when the cheque was cashed, 
h ike as advanced greatly of late. It| ¢jlowed the bearer of the money to insure 
as, like natural and mechanical philosophy, | its que delivery to those who had earned it 
made rapid strides during the last thirty or| 1, their predatory skill. The money so de- 
forty years. A knight is now able to plunder | jivereq was divided fairly among the r 
traders and wayfarers, from a bank in the! tive members of the firm, a double share 
city, much more quietly, although indeed being allowed to the person bringing the 
more cruelly, than from a castle in the desert; cheque, of which use was made. If 
; , . 
great ae ener ree a the conquest of| Sawardus had obtained, in course of busi- 
Goat ; y — a > one sa ness, not a blank cheque, but a good com- 
mmontey weer a See eee under | mercial signature, he would find out in what 
Seas the use of euch weapons 88 | banker's eyes the signature was good, and 


were scarcely known in days when the bill-| . 5014 en sok : 

: 1 gage a common pickpocket, working 
men went with the bowmen, and portended to in such case by the job, to find some blank 
cross-bills broken heads rather than broken cheques on that banking firm. On one occa- 


hearts : : 
-~ 2 . : sion arrest was made of an innocent presenter, 
Theft is achieved by sleight of hand, ¥ho was tried by mistake for a ater of 
swindling by sleight of wit. A thief may | +), firm, and sentenced to transportation. 
re —e enough to mane ieee The firm met and consulted on the subject. 
sible for him to descend or advance—descent | i¢ was decided that it might produce un- 
aan ae —s ‘bl = aaa i % pleasant consequences were one of them to 
to ios y. sti me : dle HL somal interfere with the appointed course of law, 
a ee roo © may steal but, paying a sovereign a-piece, they sent out 


secretly - ere till, . ee. -_ of their secret charity five pounds to the wife 
Se cave Him) of the man whom they had ruined. Hard- 


hidden among his ways. Let it suffice to men- 
tion Agar ; who, by dexterity, obtained the 





wiccus—a distinguished member of this firm 
k . © |—kept an account of his own at Coutts’s. 
eys of a great gold chest, and who, having} appy is that professor of the Predatory 


taken out the gold, sent lead across the waters. | 4 + whocan direct a predatory bank or com- 
SECTION THE FIFTH. OF SWINDLING. pany, or who has been trusted with the books 
Sawardus, eommonly known as the lawyer, | and money of trustworthy associations. Rob- 
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sonus could distribute true shares in a 
Crystal Palace, why, therefere, being so ac- 
credited and trusted, should he not distribute 
false shares, too, and out of the proceeds of 
these rear a palace for himself? His own 
structure was one of glass, indeed; buta 
lass palace will stand as well as any marble 
ls if battery be never made against it; and 

it certainly is not in rule for over-lookers to 
be so ungentlemanly as to annoy men enjoy- 
ing trust and confidence with questions. If 
Redpattus, keeping the accounts of a gigantic 
enterprise, can write in his books three 
nothings after one, and clear nine hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds by the transaction, 
ought he not to grow rich, and upon an 
income of five hundred pounds a-year to 
expend forty thousand on the furniture of 
such a happy home as he is thus enabled to 
establish / Himself supported by the preda- 
tory art, Redpattus could support the arts of 
painting and sculpture, patronise literature, 
smile beneficently on the poor out of sub- 
scriptions’ lists to public charities. So Paulus, 
banker, could say grace before his daily meal 
on widows’ houses, in daily prayer offered up 
before his clerks. Charity is the very oldest 
cloak that selfishness can wear, and still the 
best, still for good and for evil, the great 
coverer of sin. Paulus,the union-clerk, called 
by his mates Honestus, keeping the books of 
the houseless poor, not only took part of the 
money given to the destitute, while earning 
testimonials by his show of honesty, but even 
with the help of a collector, attained such 
perfection in the Predatory Art that he would 
rate householders in his parish with an extra 
penny or two in the pound for the increase 
of his own private income. After narrating 
this achievement, I sink to a bathos if 1 
name the good Samaritan who stood by one 
of the way-sides in a great city, and made 
application to the rich for food and drink, 
that he might give them to the poor, but 
maintained his own kitchen therewith, and 
sent away unaided and uncomforted many 
a neighbour who, even in the very house 
of that Samaritan, had fallen among thieves. 
Seeing that merchants take as goods, and 
for a long time pass from hand to hand for 
documents which represent goods as securely 
as bank notes represent money, dock war- 
rants written in accordance with a certain 
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culties that he had created on the score of 
jurisdiction. Meagerus, alias Morus, alias 
Jennerus, or Our Mr. Jenner, succeeded as 
a swindler on a smaller scale. He knew the 
slang of true commercial correspondence, and 
could forge the signatures of tirms dealing 
with certain City houses. Thus he delivered 
to the house of Folius, this letter : 


Manchester, September 6, 1856. 
Gentlemen,— We can do with a few flounced silks. 
Have you something new and pretty, about sixty shillings 
to seventy shillings? You will oblige by sending us a 
few on appro. Please send them to our Mr. Jenner, 

at Gregory’s Hotel, Cheapside, and oblige 
Yours, respectfully, 
Brutus, Cassius, and Cinnamon, 


Messrs. Folius and Co. 


Our Mr. Jenner changed the dresses sent on 
appro. for pawnbro’s dups. 

Leo began business as a London merchant, 
with a capital of fifty pounds, and taking 
lodgings, proceeded to incur household ex- 
penses as a single man, at the rate of nine 
hundred and fifty-five pounds a-year. At 
the end of three years’ trade, the debts and 
liabilities of Leo came to thirty thousand 
pounds, There were no assets. There were 


no profits. It is an achievement in the Pre- 
datory Art, if, after three years thus enjoyed 
at the expense of society, a certificate of 
bankruptcy square all accounts, 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. THE SUMMARY. 


Thus far have I taught by example those 
persons, who, being unversed in the Preda- 
tory Art, would learn what they may accom- 
plish, if they follow it successfully. They 

|may convert lead into gold. They may earn 

|a thousand pounds in a second, by the draw- 
ing of three little circles in a book ; they may 
make money out of paper. If they go abroad 
they may feast like princes, and be honoured 
for nothing; if they stay at home, they may, 
without any act of forgery, live at the rate of 
a thousand pounds a-year upon a capital of 
fifty. It is no part of my task to tell the 
perils of the road. I recommend it to those 
who like a run down-hill in search of fortune. 
I speak not of the troubles by the way, and 
of the deep slough at the bottom. Who fears 
them ? 

Let me add, as a last recommendation 


form, Carbo rented asmall wharf, so situated, | to the art of which I have been treating, 
that it seemed to be part, of a noble pile of| that he who pursues it will not lack for com- 
attached warehouses, and with the aid of a pany, seeing that like most other professions 
friend, Carbo set up in a predatory line of, it is in these days evidently crowded. I do 
business, as a manufacturer of dock war-| not say that in England it is overcrowded, 
rants. In this way he very literally made a| for here prey abounds—there is no lack of 
great deal of money. Quislibet was a yet honest, fat, and unsuspicious men. In other 


cleverer man. He contrived letters from a 
London firm on a colonial bank, went to the 
colony, had his draughts honoured, summoned 


‘countries the art may have greater difficul- 
ties to contend with. Thus we learn that in 
France, two London pick-pockets have just 





great dinner-parties by notes headed with a been arrested, who express unfeigned disgust 
coat-of-arms, lived as the chief man in those | at the circumstance that of ten purses stolen 
distant parts, and when detection followed, at the Comic Opera, the aggregate contents 
Quislibet evaded punishment by legal diffi-, did not amount to eight pounds, This little 
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incident enables us to understand why for 
the perfecting of the Predatory Art so much 
pains have been taken among the English. 


LITTLE COMMISSIONS. 


Surrer me, Mr. Conductor of Household 
Words, to put a question—or a case. 
wish to ask what I am to do for the abate- 
ment of a certain nuisance to which I am 
much exposed. The question is one of those 
which, I feel sure, that nobody on earth can 
answer, for which reason Iam the more deeply 
impressed with the necessity of putting it. 

ine is the case of A. B., a single man, 
who says he is not likely to marry. His 
age he refuses to state with precision; but 
aes that it is not under fifty-nine: is 
not a wealthy man; thinks that, if living 
in England, he should be considered poor. 
To make the most of his income, he has 
resided in Neufch&tel for the last thirteen 
years, as an independent gentleman. During 
the period before said, A. B. has been in 
the habit of seeking recreation, as often as 
his income would permit, in little excur- 
sions to Paris and London in the first 
instance, and perhaps, on the way home, to 
Vienna and Berlin. He may have been in 


the habit of making such excursions once 
every two years; or sometimes he might 
stay at home for three years. Is quite sure 
that he never went on 4 


such journey 
without being loaded with Commissions. 
Cannot be deceived in his recollection on 
that subject. Said commissions have on 
several occasions broken his peace, and de- 
er him of the liberty of action to which 
e considers himself by law entitled. They are 
the nuisances of which he seeks abatement. 

He thinks it may be true that, as a general 
rule, a little commission, taken singly, is a 
trifle; but that little commissions become 
onerous by reason of their multitude and their 
variety. He doubts whether a man going 
on a journey be not an ass, when he stands 
still and permits his panniers to be laden to 
his own discomfort. His particular misery 
is, that he himself knows not how to avoid 
being such an ass, unless he be content that 
all his friends should regard him as a 

ood-for-nothing, disobliging curmudgeon. 

e has thought of quitting Neufchatel for 
ever ; he has also thought of never quitting 
Neufchatel for half-an-hour; but he has 
been unable to resolve upon the solution of 
his difficulty in either of these ways. 

The origin of A. B.’s grievance is to be 
found, perhaps, in his possession of a certain 
reputation for the scrupulous exactness, 
which is not uncommon in old bachelors, and 
for good-nature, as well as a conscientious 
desire to discharge himself honestly of any 
trust reposed in him, He has known young 
friends to keep a commission in reserve three 
or six months, in order that it might be his 
felicity to execute it. 
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To quit Neufchatel without a formal leave- 
taking is not permitted by the customs of | 
the country. A. B. made, therefore, before his | 
last departure, a list of the houses at which it 
was his duty to call, and proceeded to make 
all his calls in their due order, beginning | 
with the most distant; that of the most 


I| distant friend was Madame Verdier Potts, 


Potts is the lady’s maiden name, ascommonly | 
used in Switzerland to distinguish different | 
members of one family. After the ascent of 
a steep and not undefiled staircase, the de- 
onent states that he knocked at the door of 
adame Verdier, which was inscribed with 
her name on a brass plate. After a sufficient 
number of courtesies had passed, deponent 
made allusion to the journey he was contem- 
plating, upon which there ensued, as nearly 
as he can remember, this conversation ; 

Madame Verdier: “O, my dear Mr. A. B, 
you have no idea how anxious I have been 
you should set out. You know the state my 
poor little Hofer is in. His second teeth, [ 
may say, are all breaking out in a mob over 
the roof of his mouth, instead of coming up in 
file out of his gums. You know Mr. Tugwell, 
in Paris ?” 

A. B.: “The American dentist ?” 

Madame Verdier: “O yes. You know 
every one. I have been told that if I were to 
take a model of my Hofer’s mouth in wax, 
and send it to him, he can have an instru- 
ment made, which, when worn, will restore 
the teeth to order. I have already taken the 
model, and it will carry very nicely in this 
little tin box. How long do you remain in 
Paris ?” 

A. B.: “I think about a week.” 

Madame Verdier: “I am sure if you tell 
him that, he will have the machine made in 
time for you to bring it.” 

A. B.: “But I shall be three or four 
months absent.” 

Madame Verdier: “No matter. You 
always execute commissions so well that 
I have nobody else to depend upon. I wish 
Hofer were here that you could look into his 
mouth, and then you would know how to 
explain the state of it exactly. I dare say 
Tugwell will make it in less than a week ; but, 
if there should be a delay of a day or so 
longer, I am sure you will not mind.” 

Deponent further states that, having parted 
from this lady with a promise to fulfil her 
wish, and with the model of the mouth of 
Hofer in his pocket, he called next upon 
Lady Fanfare. The Lady Fanfare is not in 
the peerage or the knightage; gossips as- 
serting that her husband’s knighthood was 
bestowed on him in India by a governor- 
general with whom he bore the brunt of an 
attack of after-dinner hiccups. Deponent 
wishes in this place to observe, that he 
piques himself upon his sound pronunciation 
of the English language, and insists that the 
English of the present day has become & 
jargon of strange tongues, He is always firm 
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to the upholding of the good old pronuncia-| ing three years in Neufchitel. Mr. Cooble 
tion of the word obliged. He says, obleeged;|is a fine, handsome Briton, who spends 


but, whenever he does so, Lady F. makes it a| 


point of saying after him obliged, and once 
she had the impertinence to add her wish 
that he would bury the word, as it was dead, 
and belonged to the last century. Supposes 
that statements of this nature may be irrele- 
vant, but thinks that they may be admis- 
sibleas evidence to character. Lady Fanfare 
receives, once a-week—with three whist- 
tables, tea, cakes, and syrups. Pledged to 
keep to the point A. B. will only depose 
that a discharge of cannon could not have 
startled him more than the production, 
by Lady F., of a fragile box of cardboard, 
which seemed to be about a foot-and-a-half 
high, and of the same circumference,—a 
muff and tippet-box,— which she placed side- 
ways before him on a chair, and which she 
declared would take up no room at all in 
his portmanteau ; that it was simply a Grebe 
muff and tippet that a friend in London 
had commissioned her to send by the first 
opportunity. 

A. B.: “Your ladyship must pardon me. 
It will not go into my portmanteau, I 
should be obliged to carry it about loose.” 

Lady Fanfare: “I should not object to 
that, if you will be sure that you don’t lose it 
or get it spoiled, and be good enough to see 
that it always travels inside the Diligence.” 
(After-thought expressed with a sweet smile) 
“Tt can sit on your knee.” 

Deponent owns that he became, at this 
suggestion, desperate. As a single gentle-| 
man, he loves his ease at all times; and 
most of all when on a journey of pleasure. 
The lady observed his uneasiness and her 
brow darkened, A happy difficulty then) 
occurred to him, and he stammered eagerly, | 
“The Custom-House, The duty on furs upon 
entering England.” 

Lady Fanfare: “A jest. Look round the 
steamer, Monsieur, for a pretty lady’s maid, 
She will pass them off for you.” 

A. B. felt bound to smile amiably while 
determining to himself that he would be shot 
before attempting any matter of the sort, and 
he further deposes that he took the muff and 
tippet, and was under the necessity of paying 
duty on them out of his own pocket. 

Monsieur Delamotte, the doctor, was then 
visited,—a kind, old friend to whom A. B. 
cheerfully offered any services he could per- 
form. Monsieur produced, with a great many 
apologies, a flat, tin-box—about a foot square 
—and said, that his brother in New Zealand 
wished to introduce the sweet chestnut into 
the colony,—that he had been selecting choice 
seed in Savoy ; and that if A. B. would carry 
them to London they would thence be for- 
warded, A. B. assured his friend, with all| 
sincerity, that he was most happy to lend a 
hand in anything so useful. 

Mr. and Mrs, Cooble were next visited, 
This married couple had been resident dur- 





most of his time with fishing-rod or gun 
among the mountaius. Mrs, Cooble—(well ! 
if all women were like Annie Cooble, there 
would be no bachelors on earth. Most people 
in Neufchatel spoke of her as “a veritable 
rose’’), 

Mrs. Cooble: “So you are going. I wish 
we were going also. It is four years since I 
have seen England. But what matter, after 
all? One’s home is wherever husband and 
children are. By the by, talking of the child- 
ren, I must not forget a little commission 
that I have to give you.” 

A. B.; “What is it? Anything in my 
power I shall do with all my heart for you 
or Mr. Cooble.” 

Mrs. Cooble (laughing): “O, I have only 
a very little, foolish thing to ask. You will 
laugh at me, perhaps. But I remember hear- 
ing my mother speak of the benefit her 
children derived from it.” 

A. B. (taking out tablets and pencil): 
“ And it is——” 

Mrs. Cooble: “ An anodyne necklace. Per- 
haps, two——” 

A. B.: Half-a-dozen, if you like.” 

Mrs, Cooble (playing with her baby): 
“That will be too many. No, two. Then 
my little darling will not have the pain her 
sister had in cutting tooti-ittle teethums,” 

A. B.: “Good bye, then, I must call now 
on your neighbour, Madame de Lamert.’ 

Mrs. Cooble ; “ Ah, that reminds me. She 
is gone into the country, and I was to tell 
you that she has nothing for you to take ; but, 
if you would have the kindness to call on her 
mother before leaving London, they havea 
little parcel for her. It is some trifle, I think, 
for the expected son and heir.” 

Deponent adds that he paid other visits and 


received other commissions ; finally coming 


home with the opinion that the requests of 
his friends had been by no means extrava- 
gant ; that he had got off pretty easily. But the 
whole harvest of commissions was not reaped. 
In the evening he received a parcel of six 
small French books—a square, hard, unma- 
nageable parcel, that was perverse as a fiend, 
when it had to be packed. There came 
a note from an old skeleton of eighty- 
five, who seemed to be fully persuaded that 
cod-liver oil would bring flesh to her bones, 
and the colour of youth to her cheek, and 
that cod-liver oil was to be had pure nowhere 
but in London. Deponent was to bring some 
of that oil (which he utterly loathes and 
abominates) back in his portmanteau. The 
bottle was not likely to break, if packed 
among his linen, On the morning of depar- 
ture, A. B, further states, as he was entering 
the steamer, he felt his arm grasped from 
behind, and a soft French voice said, “ Dear 
Monsieur, very dear Monsieur.” The voice 
was that of our famous little wit, Madame 
d’Epingle, “One word, one only word. What 
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reproach for me to let you depart without 
Adieu.” This friend’s only commission was, 
that when passing through Ddéle, 1 would see 
a sister of hers, and tell her that their very 
amiable and very esteemed friend, Mademoi- 
selle de V., was in Paris. I was very much 
relieved, indeed, on finding that I had nothing 
more bulky than that message to carry. 

I hope that the Grebe was none the worse 
for being squeezed as flat as fists and knees 
could press it into my portmanteau. 

The journey to Ddle was tolerably well 
got through: the witness being ousted, 
as has often happened with him, from 
his seat on the banquette, was compelled to 
travel inside; and, as the weather was hot, 
and the vehicle was full, the air was not 
agreeable. At Ddle, while horses were being 
changed, it did not prove difficult to find the 
house of Madame d’Epingle’s sister ; indeed, 
she seemed to be on the look-out for her 
visitor. 

The message concerning the existence in 
Paris of the amiable and esteemed Mademoi- 
selle V. was delivered to the fascinating 
sister of Madame d’Epingle in her garden. 

Madame d’Epingle’s sister : “How good you 
are! howamiable youare! And this charm- 
ing Mademoiselle V, you will see her, is it 
not so?” 

A. B.: “It would give me happiness to do 
so, but it will, I fear, be quite out of the 
question.” 

Madame d’Epingle’s sister: “ Ah! yes, yes. 


(With her hand on her forehead, in deep 


thought.) And what have I (Suddenly 
very radiant.) What happy idea!” 

The lady darted ena and selected from 
a stand a tall, flowering shrub, of what 
nature complainant (who is no botanist) is 
unable to testify ; but it shot up to the height 
of three feet from a large pot, and was 
covered with blossoms of a powerful and 
sweet, but very sickly odour. 

Madame d’Epingle’s sister: “Dear Mon- 
sieur, I will send it ; you will take it.” 

A. B.: “ Utterly impossible, Madame.” 

Madame d’Epingle’s sister (caressingly) : 
“Yes, yes. You are so good you cannot re- 
fuse me. What do you say? It will be 
spoilt? Not one blossom will arrive at 
Paris ? You speak true. (Looks very serious, 
recovers, calls a gardener, and gives an order 
in which A. B, catches the word Pasteboard). 
Nothing is impossible, my kind friend, for 
_ and forme. Adieu, dear Monsieur. My | 

indest friendship to Mademoiselle V. Quick, | 
Adolphe! Quick!” | 

Adolphe was quick, and complainant testi- 
fies that he had scarcely taken his old place 
inside the stifling diligence, when Adolphe 
appeared ; and, with some difficulty, succeeded | 
in thrusting between his legs the detested 
shrub, so packed as to bear a strong resem- 
blance to a funnel, and of such height that it 
reached to within not many inches of his 
nose. The diligence started; but, before 
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| twenty minutes had elapsed, a young woman, 


who was sitting opposite the said shrub, 
turned suddenly pale, and then fainted ; 
whereupon a man, who seemed to be her hus- 
band, uttering many sacres and _ pestes, 
wrenched the said shrub from between A. B.’s 
legs, and without a word of apology, threw 
it out of window. Did A. Bb. threaten a 
duel, or even expostulate? 0, no. 

A. B. deposes that he pursued his travels 
and endured all attendant troubles, duly 
fulfilling all commissions as his power served, 
but that he had firmly resolved on leaving 
London to forget the cod liver oil. His 
portmanteau was packed for departure, 
when there was a knock at the door of his 
London lodgings, and a servant brought up | 
a half-gallon bottle of that medicine which 
was to his mind so offensive and disgusting. 
The lady for whom it was intended had with | 
the prudence of age despatched her order in 
a letter to the chemist, to save her kind 
friend the trouble of a journey to the shop. 

Furthermore, there arrived at the last 
moment a draught-board for Neufchatel, 
which there was no time to pack, and which 
A. B. was compelled to wear under his great 
coat, after the manner of a strait-waistcoat. 
For the young friend who expected a gift 
from mamma, said A. B, carried, in a round 
card-box tied to the handle of his hat-box, | 
a baby’s cap and hood, the exposure of which 
at various custom-houses provoked mirth in 
the douaniers. He completes the statement 
of his case by the relation of this grievance :— 

On signing a book at the Prussian frontier 
deponent, who takes no part in political 
affairs and seldom thinks about them, inno- 
cently entered his address as being Neufchatel, 
and brought himself in consequence under 
the eye of the police. At last he was arrested ; 
and, being unable to speak German—while 
his captors spoke with volubility an unintel- 
ligible sort of French—he did not learn, until 
after a night’s captivity, that he was accused 
as a suspicious person, because he had in his 
luggage a quantity of poison, made up into 
large round balls, strongly impregnated with 
opium. Two of them had killed a healthy 
rabbit. Not until the poison was produced did 
A. B. credit its existence. The production of 
the anodyne necklaces explained to him this 
mystery. He was accused further of im- 
porting into Switzerland a work styled Daniel 
the Prophet, which some person had asked 
him to take to the clergyman of Neufchatel. 
and he was asked solemnly, whether in that 
book Nebuchadnezzar was not intended to 
personify the King of Prussia. He replied 
that he had not opened the volume, and 
knew nothing of its contents ; that if Nebu- 
chadnezzar was intended for the King of 
Prussia, he had no part in such intention. 
For his speedy release A. B. was indebted to 
Lord Bloomfield, who had been told by some 
friendly Englishman of these ridiculous pro- 
ceedings, 
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A JOURNEY 


Mr. Conductor, I have set down my case 


as judicially and temperately as I can, and 
now I ask you what am I to do? or what is 
any man to do who is in a position similar to 
mine? I have removed foratime to Lau- 
sanne, because political commotion disturbs 
the easy tenor of my life, and commissioners 
of police are less agreeable even than those 
commissioners against whom this complaint 
is laid. Shall I stay at Lausanne and be a 
hermit ? 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
THE IKS, 

TuHE title of this paper may seem exceed- 
ingly absurd. But there are many Iks and 
Chiks and Niks in Russland, whom it be- 
hoves to have information about. 

In the Nevskoi—the great avenue of the 
Tents of Kedar I am so strangely constrained 
to dwell amongst and in its immediate ducts, 
the Great and Little Morskaias—you will see 
panorama-passing during the day, all the Iks 
worth noticing. In these streets only will 
you be able to view anything approaching to 
the Johnsonian or Fleet Street aspect of City 
Life. Away from the Nevskoi and the 
Morskaias, the vast streets of Petersburg 
are, at all seasons, little better than deserts. 
Solitary figures of slaves and soldiers glide 
by occasionally, ghost-like ; but, on Quay or 
Esplanade, in Oulitza, Perspective, Ploschad, 
or Pereoulok, there is (as I have hinted in 
the Tchorni-Narod,) nor throng nor pressure 
—and I have seen, at high-noon, standing in 
the centre of the Admiralty Square, one dog: 
a mangy cur with a ridiculous tail—who, in 
the insolence of undisputed possession, set 
his four paws all wide apart, and, wagging 
that truncated handle of his, barked shrilly 
and scornfully at the high palaces, as though 
they had been the walls of Balclutha, and he 
was delighted that they were desolate. 

Very slowly, but with crustaceous tenacity, 
has the Nevskoi in its ways, its ins and outs, 
and its Iks, fixed itself upon me. It was 
shy and coy at first. Let me, as briefly as 
I may, essay to go round the clock with 
you on the Nevskoi, and trot out the Iks, 
in their morning as well as evening aspects. 
Remember, this is summer time; the be- 
ginning of July; (for I know nothing of 
Acris Hyems in Russia) ; and take note, if 
you please, that the time is four o’clock in 
the morning. 

I am not at all ashamed to say that I have 
been out all night—at least all the time 
usually set apart in civilised countries for 
that appalling season of existence—at a ball, 
and that I am rattling home behind an Isch- 
vostchik from the seventeenth line at Wassily- 
Ostrow; and, though wrapped in a thick over- 
coat, shivering with cold. The sun is manifest 
enough and bright enough in all conscience, 
and the smiling morn (smiling a polite, 
heartless, soulless, Sheffield plate, thoroughly 
Muscovite smile) is busily employed in tip- 
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ping the gaudy domes with a brighter lustre 
than their gold leaf gives them. Not a shop, 
above ground, is open as yet—the aristocratic 
Boutiquiers of the Nevskoi are as late risers 
as their customers—but, in the basement, 
there are plenty of small “ Lavkas ”—grocery, 
chandlery, and bakery shops open: to say 
nought of the vodki-dens with the great 
bunches of grapes in gold leaf suspended 
over their portals, to show, I presume, that 
wine is not sold there—which dram estab- 
lishments never seem to be closed at all. 
The water-carts go heavily lumbering past ; 
then I hear a clanking as of many tin-pots, 
or of marrowbone and cleaver music, in 
which the metal unduly preponderates ; and 
see advancing towards me a gaunt, bony, 
ill-favoured woman in a striped petticoat held 
up by the usual braces, the usual full-sleeved 
innermost garments, a crimson handkerchief 
tied over her freckled face, and streaming be- 
hind, like a Bedouin’s burnouse when the 
capuchin is thrown suddenly back from the 
head. Over each shoulder she carries a heavy 
arc of wood, like a fully bent bow, but hollowed 
out in the centre so as to fit her shoulder, 
and serve as a yoke ; to either end of which 
are suspended fasciculi of the before men- 
tioned tin-pots, much battered, and with 
brazen lids and spouts. This is a milk- 
woman. She does not deliver the caseous 
beverage from house to house, as with us, 
but takes her stand at some patented spot— 
generally at the “ Auge” or feeding-trough 
ofa droschky-stand. There are no such things 
as nosebags in the cabbicular hierarchy in 
this country ; and, by a most humane pro- 
vision, the animals are rendered independent 
of the caprice, or cruelty, or stinginess of 
their drivers, and are fed under police super- 
intendence at the public auges or troughs, to 
whose support all the Ischvostchiks contribute 
their quota at stated times and in abundance. 
She either stands at one of these or close to 
the cabane or wooden hut of a Boutotsnik. 
Hither come either the dvorniks (yard-men), 
or the slough (man-servants), or the sloujanka 
(maid-servants), to lay in the stock of milk 
for the day. What the Petersburgers, who 
are not Tartars (for these live almost en- 
tirely upon milk) can want with milk, I am 
puzzled to discover. They almost uniformly 
drink black coffee after dinner, and seldom 
indulge in that beverage for breakfast (the 
rich prefer champagne and Lafitte ; the poor, 
quass or vodki) ; they drink their tea with- 
out milk in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred. I never saw any remarkable profusion 
of custards or ice-creams at Russian dinner- 
tables ; and it is my firm impression that 
there are no children in St. Petersburg to 
drink it. ‘There are little men and women, 
little cadets, little grand-dukes, small Tchi- 
novniks, miniature policemen, Lilliputian 
admirals, infinitesimal, Archimandrites and 
Protopopes, minified countesses, minute 
coquettes; diamond, ruby, and pearl edi- 
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tions of that Book which will be Reviewed 
some day; but, of bouncing, bawling, buoy- 
ant, bothering, delightful children, there 
are none to be found here. It makes one 
shudder here to see the small tots of 
humanity, who only knew your ankles 
yesterday, and are scarcely tall enough 
to be on speaking terms with your knee- 
caps even now, conversing gravely in 
two or three languages, and bowing, and 
scraping, and lifting their caps and un- 
buckling their sword-belts, as though, good 
Lord! as though they had been bandied 
about, and worn, and punched, and bitten, 
as often as a George the Third sixpence, 
instead of being silver pennies, bright, sharp, 
fresh, new from Nature’s mint. The babies 
here, too—the very babies in arms—frown 
sternly on you as they pass by, or solve 
mathematical problems on their nurses’ 
arms, with their limp tiny fingers, biting 
their lips thoughtfully the while.* These 
precocious civil and military functionaries, 
incipient diplomatists, sprouting philosophers, 
conquerors—what need have they of a milk 
diet! Babies though they be, they require 
strong meat. Give them their bird, let them 
crack their bottle, light their pipes, lace them 
the tightest of corsets, hand them the daintiest 
of fans, for they are grown up, before they are 
grown at all. 

Whoever drinks the milk, there are plenty 
of Laitiéres and Crémiéres in the capital. 
They have a quarter to themselves too, not 
exactly in St. Petersburg, but on the other 
side of the water, in the village of Okhta, 
where they dwell among their pots and keep 
their cows. The Petersburg milk-women are, 
I believe, mainly the property of that colossal 
slave proprietor (he has a hundred thousand 


into a strange country I set myself 
to discover (and this you may perhaps 


* Whenever I go 
sedulously to wor 
have already inferred) something like a national and 


picturesque costume. 
find nothing but prosaic hats and coats, bonnets and 
shawls, black cotton stockings, and linsey woolse 


Generally Iam disappointed, and | a 
| Mr. James Wallack in the mel 
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they say) Count Tcherémétieff. Suc cows, 
too, the milk-women have! You may fre- 
quently see them being led about the streets, 
gaunt, bony, woebegone little brutes, and I 
declare not one whit bigger than Shetland 
ponies. Or perhaps, indeed, Shetland cows, 
if the cattle of the Ultima Thule are as 
diminutive as their horses. It is only very 
early in the morning that cattle or sheep are 
seen about the streets; they are then mostly 
on their way to Wassily-Ostrow, where are 
the slaughter-houses and the majority of 
the summer butchers’ shops. I see, still 
rattling along in this early late droschky of 
mine (the Ischvostchik has not, probably, been 
to bed for a week, but is considerably fresher 
than I am), multitudes of horned beasts and 
sheep, yet for all their numbers, only speckling 
the vastness of the open, coming adown the 
great street from the Smolnoi road, along the 
quays, across the Pont-Neuf or Novi-Most, and 
so on to their doom to be made meat of. The 
sheep, albeit somewhat longer-wooled, are 
much like ours; they are not ruddled, but 
appear to be branded with a curious cross 
within a circle, and a distinguishing letter, on 
the left flank. I wonder they don’t stamp 
them with the double eagle! The pigs are 
truculent evil-eyed animals enough, with 
gashed-snouts and switch-tails. Observin 
the remarkable bright russet hue of some o 
these porcine Russians, I can for once acknow- 
ledge as a truth that legend which in my 
scepticism I had hitherto been led to rank, as 
fabulous, with Guy Earl of Warwick’s Dun 
Cow, and More of More Hall’s Wantley 
Dragon. The sheep (in Russia) are driven 
by moujiks, clothed in touloupes or loose 
leathern coats, which with an utter disregard 
of delicacy and consideration for the feelin 
of the animals themselves are evidently made 
of sheepskin. Their legs are swathed in 
criss-cross bandages of leather or bark, much 
resembling the apepeenagng worn by 
rama of the 


petticoats. I experienced great delight, however ani| Brigand, These Corydons wield the instru- 


thought I had at last found a land of handsome | 


dresses, when, walking the streets during my nonage 
in Petersburg, I lighted upon divers females, generally 
ruddy, comely often, and clad in the same description of 
gala costume I have attempted to describe in the holi- 
day dress of the “Baba.” ‘The most plainly attired 
had sarafannes or tunics of crimson silk edged with 
broad gold lace, embroidered shoes, petticoats of rich 
stuff, necklaces, massive gold earrings, and kakoschniks 
glistening with sham jewels and seed-pearls. They in- 
variab! ad small Russians with them, either in arms 
or toddling by their sides ; and I conjectured them to 
be wives of wealthy native merchants; but I was very 
soon afterwards, and to my extreme disappointment, 
informed that they were Wet-nurses; and that this 
masquerade costume was worn by them as a matter 
of course, and with as little picturesque truth as John 
Thomas wears the maroon shack and chrome yellow 
aiguillettes of the Countess of Squllpington. These wet- 
nurses are usually from Southern Russia. (They say 
no babies can live that are nursed by women from the 
marshy Government of St. Petersburg.) Not one in five 
hundred of them is married. They have a child, and 
cast it into the Foundling Hospital, get a certificate ot 
health from a doctor, and become wet-nurses in noble 
families. It is a profession. It isa paying one. A dis- 
contented Sloujanka (if she be not a serf) will say, 
“This does not suit me; I cannot support the Barynia. 
Ishall go and be a wet-nurse.” 


ment we so often read about, and so seldom 
see, the real shepherd’s crook—not the long 

le with a squeezed-up hook, which the 

ussex pastors carry, but exactly resembling 
a bishop’s crosier. The shepherds have no 
collies—no dogs to worry the sheep, or keep 
them together; their crook serves them for 
all in all; and they possess a peculiar agility 
in intertwining the hook with the woolly locks 
of the sheep’s fleece, and then, dexterously 
reversing the instrument, driving the end of 
the staff (sharpened and shod with iron) into 
his ribs in a manner calculated to cause great 
agony to the mutton, but highly conducive to 
discipline and good order. The veains 
have Cossack whips, with thongs about six 
times as large as the staff, with a little per- 
forated ball of lead, strung, which runs up 
and down the lash, so that the pig is sure to 
have it somewhere. This whip makes, when 
cracked, a tremendous noise; and from the 
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_ expression I have observed on the baconian | faced varlet with white teeth, who, if he had 
| physiognomy, I don’t think thatanimal likesit.! but an ass to lead, might be Ali Baba ; but 
| Finally, the cattle drivers, clad (also in seem-| who is his own beast of burden, wots of no 
| ing insult to their victims) in loose capes of caverns, and is simply Axinti Ivanoff the 
| pie-bald calf-skin, as if they had been foraging | Stoliar, or carpenter. He can do more feats 
| in the Pantechnicon, London, and had robbed of carpentry, joinery, ay and cabinet-making 
| some hair-trunks of their coverings. They/and upholstery, with that single clumsily- 
| blow veritable cow-horns which make an/made, blunt-looking toula hatchet of his, than 
| unearthly wailing noise, and sound so discor-|many a skilled operative in London who 
| dantly that I very much marvel that the cows | earns’ his three pounds per week. Avxinti, of 
| don’t die of that tune. | course, is a slave; and, being very clever at 
| Over the glassy Neva, blue as the sky that his trade, is at high obrok, and is very pro- 
| roofs it, with ships from all parts of the world | fitable to his master. The facility and dex- 
| mirroring their cobweb rigging in its depths,|terity with which the Russian mechanics 








| over the Neva by the new bridge on to the | 
| Quai Anglais, and I am not half home 
| yet. See, here are the Iks all at once, and 
in great force all over the new bridge 
without crowding it, and stationary, though 
| there is no show to see, no orator to hear, 

no time to laze away ; for they are all bound 
| for a weary day’s work. 

That man with a short, stunted, scrubby 
but thick beard, with the leathern cap and 
| blue cloth band in lieu of the ordinary Ischvos- 
| tchik’s hat; with the blue striped shirt, 
pink-striped breeches, and immutable boots, 
| and fluttering over all like the toga of an 
| ancient Roman in difficulties, or the time- 
| worn, and by stern-creditor not-renewed 
| mantle of Don Cesar de Bazan—a tattered, 
| patched, greasy, stained, villanous, but volu- 
minous leathern apron—is a Batchmatchnik, 
a shoemaker. He beside him, with the 
cunning fox-face, the unwholesome com- 
plexion, the bloodshot eyes, the slight stoop 
in the back, the large hands with lissome 
fingers crooked somewhat at the tips, the 
general weary, done-up, hunted-dog look, 
telling of late hours, and later vodki; he who 
has a square bonnet of stiff blue paper some- 
thing like a lancer’s cap on his head, a black 
calico apron over his caftan, and black calico 
sleeves reaching half-way up his arms, must 


be a Typograpschtchik—a journeyman prin-| 


ter, who has just knocked off work at the 
bureaux of the Journal de St. Pétersburg 
in the Pochta-Oulitza, or General Post-Office- 
street hard by; or else he has been setting 
all night in type, positive or superlative 
lies in some imperial oukase, or edict, or 
rikaz. Yonder fellow, with the herculean 
rame, the fair-haired, blue-eyed, full-bearded, 


Richard-Ccoeur-de-Lion-head, and the eye like | 
Mars to threaten or command, (he was! 


whipped yesterday) is—it needs not his bared 
arm, his coarse canvas suit, but always with 


handle the hatchet, and make it serve in 
lieu of other tools, are marvellous, and almost 
incredible,—are certainly unequalled, save 
by the analogous skill of the peasants of 
the Black Forest, who are reported to be 
able to cut down trees, square timber for 
houses, carve comic nutcrackers and ugly- 
mugged toys, shave themselves, and cut their 
meat, all with the aid of one single pen- 
knife. The hatchet of the Russian carpenter 
seems to serve him in lieu of plane, saw, chisel, 
and mallet, and (it would almost seem) gimlet 
and screwdriver. I knew a Russian who de- 
clared “qu’il avait un paysan” (“J’avais un 
paysan” —I had a peasant—is as common a 
commencement to a Russian conversation as 
“once upon a time” to a fairy tale, or “ it is 
now some eighteen years since” to the speech 
of a virtuous venerable in a melo-drama at 
home) who could glue boards together with 
his hatchet. No men (I except the Bat- 
men) who have traversed Moscow or Pe- 
tersburg streets, and have watched the 
carpenters at work, either in their open 
shops or at the ligneous pavement, can 
have failed to remark the wonderful dex- 
terity with which they convert a rough, 
shapeless piece of wood, into a plank, a panel, 
an hexagonal paving-block, a staff, a batten, 
a faggot, a quoin, a board, or a shelf. The 
process seems instantaneous, The carpenters 
| have other tools besides the hatchet, doubt- 
less ; though I never saw a Russian Stoliar 
with a complete basket of tools beside him. 
But the hatchet is emphatically an implement 
germane and to the Russian manner born, 
as the cloth-yard shaft was to the English 
bowmen of yore, before the long bow 
came to be used in England in a manner 
that our stout ancestors of Crecy and Agin- 
/court never dreamt of. With the hatchet, 
| the Russian moujik hews at the black pine- 
‘forests of Olonetz and Wiborg, for logs 


boots, the rope tied round his waist, and the|for his houses, for timber for the Czar’s 
tape round his forehead, and the film of fine} ships ; with the hatchet he defends himself 
drab powder with which he is covered from | against the grisly bear and ravenous wolf ; 
hair of crown to ball of toe—to tell you, a/ with the hatchet he cuts a way, for his sledge, 
Kammenstchik, or stone-mason. Beside him! in winter through the frozen snow ; with the 
is his brother in building —not an Ik this| hatchet he joints frozen meat, and cuts up 
time but an Ar; but he may be allowed, | frozen fish, and chops frozen vegetables. The 








I hope, to press in with the ruck—a ruddy 
fellow in a pink shirt and the usual etceteras 
with a hatchet stuck in his girdle ; a merry- 


hatchet is his principal aid in building his 
house, and in constructing his furniture, and 
‘in cutting his fuel: allof which he does him- 
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tions of that Book which will be Reviewed 
some day; but, of bouncing, bawling, buoy- 
ant, bothering, delightful children, there 
are none to be found here. It makes one 
shudder here to see the small tots of 
humanity, who only knew your ankles 
yesterday, and are scarcely tall enough 
to be on speaking terms with your knee- 
caps even now, conversing gravely in 
two or three languages, and bowing, and 
scraping, and lifting their —_ and un- 
buckling their sword-belts, as though, good 
Lord! as though they had been bandied 
about, and worn, and punched, and bitten, 
as often as a George the Third sixpence, 
instead of being silver pennies, bright, sharp, 
fresh, new from Nature’s mint. The babies 
here, too—the very babies in arms—frown 
sternly on you as they pass by, or solve 
mathematical problems on their nurses’ 
arms, with their limp tiny fingers, biting 
their lips thoughtfully the while.* These 
recocious civil and military functionaries, 
incipient diplomatists, s eg ep pee 
conquerors—what need have they of a milk 
diet! Babies though they be, they require 
strong meat. Give them their bird, let them 
crack their bottle, light their pipes, lace them 
the tightest of corsets, hand them the daintiest 
of fans, for they are grown up, before they are 
grown at all. 

Whoever drinks the milk, there are plenty 
of Laitigres and Crémiéres in the capital. 
They have a quarter to themselves too, not 
exactly in St. Petersburg, but on the other 
side of the water, in the village of Okhta, 
where they dwell among their pots and keep 
their cows. The Petersburg milk-women are, 
I believe, mainly the property of that colossal 
slave proprietor (he has a hundred thousand 


* Whenever I into a strange country I set myself 
sedulously to walete discover (and this you may perhaps 
have already inferred) something like a national and 
ees costume. Generally lon disappointed, and 


nd nothing but prosaic hats and coats, bonnets and; Mr. James Wallack in the mel 


shawls, black cotton stockings, and linsey woolsey 
petticoats. I experienced great delight, however, and 
thought I had at last found a land of handsome 
dresses, when, walking the streets during my nonage 
in Petersburg, I lighted upon divers females, generally 
ruddy, comely often, and clad in the same description of 
gala costume I have attempted to describe in the holi- 

y dress of the “Baba.” The most plainly attired 
had sarafannes or tunics of crimson silk edged with 
broad gold lace, embroidered shoes, petticoats of rich 


} 
| 


stuff, necklaces, massive gold earrings, and kakoschniks | 


= with sham jewels and seed-pearls. They in- 
variab! ad small Russians with them, either in arms 
or toddling by their sides ; and I conjectured them to 
be wives of wealthy native merchants; but I was very 
soon afterwards, and to my extreme disappointment, 
informed that they were Wet-nursEs; and that this 
masquerade costume was worn by them as a matter 
of course, and with as little ee truth as John 
Thomas wears the maroon plush and chrome yellow 
aiguillettes of the Countess of Squllpington. These wet- 
nurses are usually from Southern Russia. (They say 
no babies can live that are nursed by women from the 
marshy Government of 8t. Petersburg.) Not one in five 
hundred of them is married. They have a child, and 
cast it into the Foundling Hospital, get a certificate ot 
health from a doctor, and become wet-nurses in noble 
families. It is a profession. Itisa paying one. A dis- 
contented Sloujanka (if she be not a serf) will say, 
“This does not suit me; I cannot support the Barynia. 
Ishall go and be a wet-nurse.” 


they say) Count Tcherémétieff. Suc cows, 
too, the milk-women have! You may fre- 
quently see them being led about the streets, 
gaunt, bony, woebegone little brutes, and I 
declare not one whit bigger than Shetland 
ponies. Or perhaps, indeed, Shetland cows, 
if the cattle of the Ultima Thule are as 
diminutive as their horses. It is only very 
early in the morning that cattle or sheep are 
seen about the streets ; they are then mostly 
on their way to Wassily-Ostrow, where are 
the slaughter-houses and the majority of 
the summer butchers’ shops. I see, still 
rattling along in this early late droschky of 
mine (the Ischvostchik has not, probably, been 
to bed for a week, but is considerably fresher 
than I am), multitudes of horned beasts and 
sheep, yet for all their numbers, onlyspeckling 
the vastness of the open, coming adown the 
great street from the Smolnoi road, along the 
quays, across the Pont-Neuf or Novi-Most, and 
so on totheir doom to be made meat of. The 
sheep, albeit somewhat longer-wooled, are 
much like ours; they are not ruddled, but 
appear to be branded with a curious cross 
within a circle, and a distinguishing letter, on 
the left flank. I wonder they don’t stamp 
them with the double eagle! The pigs are 
truculent evil-eyed animals enough, with 
gashed-snouts and switch-tails. Observin 
the remarkable bright russet hue of some o 
these porcine Russians, I can for once acknow- 
ledge as a truth that legend which in my 
scepticism I had hitherto been led to rank, as 
fabulous, with Guy Earl of Warwick’s Dun 
Cow, and More of More Hall’s Wantley 
Dragon. The sheep (in Russia) are driven 
by moujiks, clothed in touloupes or loose 
leathern coats, which with an utter disregard 
of delicacy and consideration for the feelin 
of the animals themselves are evidently made 
of sheepskin. Their legs are swathed in 
criss-cross bandages of leather or bark, much 
resembling the cruciform-leggings worn by 
rama of the 
Brigand, These Corydons wield the instru- 
ment we so often read about, and so seldom 
see, the real shepherd’s crook—not the long 
le with a squeezed-up hook, which the 
ussex pastors carry, but exactly resembling 
a bishop’s crosier. The shepherds have no 
collies—no dogs to worry the sheep, or keep 
them together; their crook serves them for 
all in all; and they possess a peculiar agility 
in intertwining the hook with the woolly locks 
of the sheep’s fleece, and then, dexterously 
reversing the instrument, driving the end of 
the staff (sharpened and shod with iron) into 
his ribs in a manner calculated to cause great 
agony to the mutton, but highly conducive to 
discipline and good order. The pig-drivers 
have Cossack whips, with thongs about six 
times as large as the staff, with a little per- 
forated ball of lead, strung, which runs up 
and down the lash, so that the pig is sure to 
have it somewhere. This whip makes, when 
cracked, a tremendous noise; and from the 


























| Charles Dickens. | 


| expression I have observed on the baconian| 
| physiognomy, I don’t think that animal likes it. 
| Finally, the cattle drivers, clad (also in seem-| 
| ing insult to their victims) in loose capes of 
| pie-bald calf-skin, as if they had been foraging | 
| in the Pantechnicon, London, and had robbed 
| some hair-trunks of their coverings. They 
| blow veritable cow-horns which make an 
| unearthly wailing noise, and sound so discor- 
| dantly that I very much marvel that the cows | 
| don’t die of that tune. 
Over the glassy Neva, biue as the sky that | 
| roofs it, with ships from all parts of the world | 
| mirroring their cobweb rigging in its depths, 
| over the Neva by the new bridge on to the 
| Quai Anglais, and I am not half home 
| yet. See, here are the Iks all at once, and 
| in great force all over the new bridge 
| without crowding it, and stationary, though 
| there is no show to see, no orator to hear, 
no time to laze away ; for they are all bound 
| for a weary day’s work. 

That man with a short, stunted, scrubby 
but thick beard, with the leathern cap and| 
| blue cloth band in lieu of the ordinary Ischvos- 
| tchik’s hat; with the blue striped shirt, 
| pink-striped breeches, and immutable boots, 
| and fluttering over all like the toga of an 
_ ancient Roman in difficulties, or the time- 
| worn, and by stern-creditor not-renewed 
| mantle of Don Cesar de Bazan—a tattered, 
| patched, greasy, stained, villanous, but volu- 
| minous leathern apron—is a Batchmatchnik, 
a shoemaker. He beside him, with the 
cunning fox-face, the unwholesome com- 
plexion, the bloodshot eyes, the slight stoop 
in the back, the large hands with lissome 
| fingers crooked somewhat at the tips, the 
_ general weary, done-up, hunted-dog look, 
telling of late hours, and later vodki; he who 
has a square bonnet of stiff blue paper some- 
thing like a lancer’s cap on his head, a black 
calico apron over his caftan, and black calico 
sleeves reaching half-way up his arms, must 
be a Typograpschtchik—a journeyman prin-| 
ter, who has just knocked off work at the 
bureaux of the Journal de St. Pétersburg 
in the Pochta-Oulitza, or General Post-Office- 
street hard by; or else he has been setting 
all night in type, positive or superlative 
lies in some imperial oukase, or edict, or 
prikaz, Yonder fellow, with the herculean 
frame, the fair-haired, blue-eyed, full-bearded, 
Richard-Coeur-de-Lion-head, and the eye like 
Mars to threaten or command, (he was! 
whipped yesterday) is—it needs not his bared 
arm, his coarse canvas suit, but always with 
boots, the rope tied round his waist, and the| 
tape round his forehead, and the film of fine | 
drab powder with which he is covered from 
hair of crown to ball of toe—to tell you, a 
Kammenstchik, or stone-mason. Beside him | 
is his brother in building —not an Ik this 
time but an Ar; but he may be allowed, 
I hope, to press in with the ruck—a ruddy | 
fellow in a pink shirt and the usual etceteras 
with a hatchet stuck in his girdle ; a merry-| 
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faced varlet with white teeth, who, if he had 
but an ass to lead, might be Ali Baba ; but 
who is his own beast of burden, wots of no 
caverns, and is simply Axinti Ivanoff the 
Stoliar, or carpenter. He can do more feats 
of carpentry, joinery, ay and cabinet-making 
and upholstery, with that single clumsily- 
made, blunt-looking toula hatchet of his, than 
many a skilled operative in London who 
earns’ his three pounds per week. Axinti, of 
course, is a slave; and, being very clever at 
his trade, is at high obrok, and is very pro- 
fitable to his master. The facility and dex- 
terity with which the Russian mechanics 


|handle the hatchet, and make it serve in 


lieu of other tools, are marvellous, and almost 
incredible—are certainly unequalled, save 
by the analogous skill of the peasants of 
the Black Forest, who are reported to be 
able to cut down trees, square timber for 
houses, carve comic nutcrackers and ugly- 
mugged toys, shave themselves, and cut their 
meat, all with the aid of one single pen- 
knife. The hatchet of the Russian carpenter 
seems to serve him in lieu of plane, saw, chisel, 
and mallet, and (it would almost seem) gimlet 
and screwdriver. I knew a Russian who de- 
clared “qu’il avait un paysan” (“J’avais un 
paysan” —I had a peasant—is as common a 
commencement to a Russian conversation as 
“once upon a time” to a fairy tale, or “ it is 
now some eighteen years since”’ to the speech 
of a virtuous venerable in a melo-drama at 
home) who could glue boards together with 
his hatchet. No men (I except the Bat- 
men) who have traversed Moscow or Pe- 
tersburg streets, and have watched the 
carpenters at work, either in their open 
shops or at the ligneous pavement, can 
have failed to remark the wonderful dex- 
terity with which they convert a rough, 
shapeless piece of wood, into a plank, a panel, 
an hexagonal paving-block, a staff, a batten, 
a faggot, a quoin, a board, or a shelf. The 
process seems instantaneous, The carpenters 
have other tools besides the hatchet, doubt- 
less ; though I never saw a Russian Stoliar 
with a complete basket of tools beside him, 
But the hatchet is emphatically an implement 
germane and to the Russian manner born, 
as the cloth-yard shaft was to the English 
bowmen of yore, before the long bow 
came to be used in England in a manner 
that our stout ancestors of Crecy and Agin- 
court never dreamt of. With the hatchet, 
the Russian moujik hews at the black pine- 
forests of Olonetz and Wiborg, for logs 
for his houses, for timber for the Czar’s 
ships ; with the hatchet he defends himself 
against the grisly bear and ravenous wolf; 
with the hatchet he cuts a way, for his sledge, 
in winter through the frozen snow ; with the 
hatchet he joints frozen meat, and cuts up 
frozen fish, and chops frozen vegetables. The 
hatchet is his principal aid in building his 
house, and in constructing his furniture, and 
in cutting his fuel: allof which he does him- 
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self. If your Kibitka, or Tarantasse, or Telega 
break down on the road, you holloa out at 
the full strength of your lungs for assistance ; 
whereupon a group of peasants presently 
appearcrying Sitchasse! (directly !) who mend 
your broken trace, or spring, or axle, or re- 
shoe your near-wheeler, or heal your drunken 
yemstschik’s broken head, with a hatchet ;— 
charging you many roubles for the accommo- 
dation. With a hatchet Peter the Great 
commenced the massacre of the Strelitzs ; 
with a hatchet some say he murdered his 
own son; with a hatchet sometimes, even | 
in these days of grace, the Russian moujik, | 
maddened by drink and despair, rushes on 
the lord who has oppressed him, and with 
that murderous tool dashes out his brains. 
It puzzles me that the government should 
allow the slaves to carry these ugly-looking 
weapons constantly in their girdles, I 
shouldn’t like to offer my serf fifty blows 
with a stick when he had an axe in his belt. 
I wouldn’t have minded trusting Uncle Tom 
with a bowie-knife ; but I should have kept 
my hatchets under lock and key if I had 
Sambo, or Quimbo, or Three-fingered Jack 
about my property. 

It is not only in the use of the hatchet that 
the Russian peasant displays extraordinary | 
dexterity, and power of achieving great) 
things, with apparently the most contempti- | 
ble and inadequate means. There is a well- 
known anecdote, which I may be excused 
for repeating here, of a Russian peasant, 
named Telouchkine, who, some thirty years 
since, contracted for the sum of eighty 
silver roubles (the materials of course being 
found him), to regild the spire, the cross, 
and the angel surmounting it, of the cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul (the burial-place of 
the Czars, from Peter to Nicholas) in the 
fortress of Petersburg. He accomplished 
this gigantic task without the aid of any 
scaffolding or platform work whatsoever, 
simply sitting astride on a little saddle sus- 
pended by cords. The spire, from its base 
to the summit of the cross, is sixty-five sagénes 
or four hundred and fifty-five English feet in 
height (455): the cross alone being eight 
sagénes or fifty-six feet high. I never heard 
the authenticity of this feat disputed. I have 
never heard what reward beyond the eighty 
roubles contracted for, was bestowed on 
Telouchkine. Perhaps his proprietor as acom- 
pliment to his talents increased his yearl 
obrok ; but I am afraid that when he died, | 
he did not leave his secret to any one. When} 
I left St. Petersburg, the angel and cross 
in the church in the fortress, had fallen, | 
as to gilding, into a woeful state of second- 
hand looking dinginess. It had become | 
again a question of regilding these orna- 
ments; but, this time, no Telouchkine came 
forward with an eighty rouble offer. A most 
elaborate scaffolding, whose symmetry of | 

roportions seemed to me quite astonishing, | 





| been erected round the spire for the use | legged industrial, clad also from head to foot 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 


of the workmen. It had cost, I was told, ¥ 


good many thousand roubles, and was to cost 
a good many thousand more, before even a 
book of gold leaf could be applied to cross, 
or angel, or spire. 

No man who knows these poor Russian 
people with their rude tools, and hands, 
seldom disciplined by regular apprenticeship, 
can doubt that it is Faith that helps them 
along in such works as Telouchkine accom- 
plished. That strong and blind belief in the 
Czar and in the saints, in a material reward 
from St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Sergius or 
St. George, St. Wladimir or St. Nicholas, in 
the shape of heaven-sent roubles, or a dupe 
sent by the saints in their way to swindle, or 
a cash-box for them to steal (without the 
possibility of detection), or a miraculous 
softening of their master’s hearts, and their 
exemption from the Stick for years ; toge- 
ther with a certain hope and trust that for this 
good deed done to the Saints and the Czar, 
they will be rewarded with a real golden 
crown, a real white robe, a real harp, a real 
cloud to sit upon, to all eternity, while the 
Barynn, the Starosta, and the Bourmister, 
go to the devil, to be beaten to pieces 
by Gospodin Schrapschin (Lord Beelzebub), 
and burnt to cinders by Gospodin Tchort 
(Lord Lucifer: the Russians are very polite 
to their devils, and give them titles of 
honour). This strong belief leads men like 
Telouchkine to swing four hundred feet high 
on six inches of wood hung to a hempen cord ; 
it led the moujiks who built up the Winter 
Palace in eleven months, and perished by 
thousands building it, to work, cheerfully, 
patiently, enthusiastically, in the broiling sun 
and the icy blast, because it was the Lord, 
the Czar’s house, and because the govern- 
ment had caused it to be given out, that the 
works had been blessed by an angel; it led 
the gaunt grey-coated men in the flat caps to 
fight, and stand and march, and charge, and 
starve and die, uncomplainingly, unyieldingly, 
heroically, on the heights of Alma and in the 
valley of Inkermann, in casemates full of blood 
and smoke ; in hospitals, where the wounded 
could not lie for the dead that were a-top of 
them ; on bone-covered steppes, in pestilential 
marshes; on muddy tongues of ooze, and 
weed, and treacherous sand, that skirt the 
Putrid Sea. 





Are not these all Iks ?—for what is the 


Coldatt, the soldier, but a shaven moujik— 
and have I been digressing ? I know, though, 
these Iks are not those I left on the 
bridge. There is another Ik. Big beard, 
red face, but all the rest as white and floury, 
as the mason is grey. This is a boulotchnik, 
or baker—a journeyman baker, mind; for 
were he a master, he would not be a Russian 
or a serf at all, but a free German. Fora 


wonder, he is not booted, but wears a pair of | 


coarse canvas trousers, and drab list slippers. 
You must not confound him with that bow- 
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in white, but not floury, who is circulating|is a blithe fellow with a good face, and a 
restlessly among the Iks, and bears before! shirt so bright that he looks like a Russian 
him a flat tray, or shallow basket, full of bread| Robin Red-breast, and goes hopping about 
of the multiform shapes the Russians de-|among the Iks, vaunting his wares, and 


light in—bread in long twisted rolls ; bread | 
in double semicircles, hollow, like a pair 
of handcuffs; bread in round balls, and 
bricks and tablets, and big flat discs, and 
lumps of no particular shape. Some of 
this seems white and light enough, almost 
cake or puff-paste in appearance; but! 
the great mass is of the approved Rye 
or Pumpernickel pattern; and, though ap- 
petisingly light in its rich brownness| 
without, is, when cut, as dark as the skin 


rattling his copecks, till a most encouraging 
diminution begins to be apparent in his stock 
of sausages, pig’s and neat’s feet, dried tongue, 
hung beef, salted pork fat (a great Kolbasnik 
delicacy, in lumps, and supplying the place of 
bacon, of whose existence the Russians seem 
unaware), and balls of pork mincemeat, re- 
sembling the curious viands known in cheap 
pork butchery in England, I believe, as 
Faggots. 

There are, as yet, few women or children 








of a mulatto. This Ik is a Xhlaibchik,| crossing the bridge; and of those few the 
literally Bread-man —if indeed Ik or Chik| former are counterparts of the Okhta 
or Nik may be understood to mean man.| milk-women, without her yoke and bundle 
Perhaps the Ik is only synonymous with of tin cans. There pass occasionally, silent 
our “er” in Costermonger, Fishmonger, | files of soldiers, clad either in vile canvas 
Fruiterer, Poulterer. The Xhlaibchik is| blouses, or else in grey capotes gone to rags, 
doing a smart trade on the bridge among’ whose military character is only to be divined 
the Iks (whom I hope you have by this) by their shaven chins, and closely cropped 
time discovered form part of the Tchorni-| heads, and long moustaches. These are men 
Narod, the Black people) ; for from four to drafted off from the different regiments not 
five in the morning is breakfast time with|on actual duty, to work in the docks, at 
them. Some other peripatetic tradesmen|unloading ships at the custom-house; or 
minister to the co-epicurean wants of the Iks. | warehousing goods ; or at the private trades 





There is the Tchaichik—the teaman—who 
carries a glowing samovar beneath his arm 
wrapped in a thick cloth, from whose centre | 
protrudes a long horizontal spout and tap.) 
He also carries, by a strap over his shoulder, | 
a flat tray, covered with a fair linen cloth, on | 
which is his array of tumblers, and earthen | 
mugs, pewter spoons, lumps of sugar, (seldom | 
called for) and slices of lemon, much in de- 


or occupations at which they may be skilled. 
They receive wages, which are said facetiously 
to go towards the formation of a regimental 
reserve fund; but, which in reality go to 
augment the modest emoluments of his excel- 
lency the general, or his high-born honour 
the major, or his distinguished origin the 
captain. 

The background of these groups is made 


mand. He serves his tea, all hot, as the/up by the great Iks of all Iks, the Moujiks, 
merchant in the cab-rank centre of the Hay- the Rabotniks (the generic term for workmen, 
market, London, does his potatoes. The tea'as a Moujik and Christian are for slaves), 
is of the very coarsest, bitterest, and vilest of the indefinable creatures in the caftans who 
flavour. I tasted it, and it costs two copecks are the verb active of the living Russ con- 
atumbler. It is full of strange ingredients | demned for their lifetime to be, to do, and to 
that float about in it, herbaceous, stony, gritty | suffer. This is why they tarry on the bridge 
and earthy; but it is not adulterated in|on their way to work: these multifarious 
Russia, being made from the cheap brick|Iks. There is a shrine-chapel at its foot 
tea—so called from the bricks or ingots into towards Wassily-Ostrow:—a gilded place, with 
which the leaf is compressed—brought by | pictures, filagree, railings, silver lamps sus- 








caravans out of China, by way of Kiatka. | 
It is written that you must eat a peck | 
of dirt before you die; and I think that 
about four tumblers of hot Petersburg 
street tea would go a long way towards. 
making up the allowance. There is another 
Tchaichik—the cold tea man. He with a 
prodigious vase of glass, with a pewter top, 
and through whose pellucid sides (the vase’s) | 
you can see the brown liquid frothing with | 
much oscillation, and with much sliced lemon 
bobbing up and down in it, leans moodily | 
against the parapet of the Novi-Most; for 
the morning air is a nipping and an eager | 
one, and the cry is, as yet, almost entirely for | 
warm tea, Not so with the Kolbasnik, or 
dealer in charcuterie :—there is positively | 
no strictly English word for it, but seller of 
pork fixings will explain what I mean, He 


pended from chains, huge waxen candles 
continually burning, and steps of black 
marble, Every Ik, every woman and child, 
every soldier, every Ischvostchik as he passes 
this shrine, removes his hat or cap, crosses 
himself, and bows low before it. Many bow 
down and worship it—literally, grovelling in 
the dust ; touching the earth repeatedly with 
their foreheads, kissing the marble steps 
and the feet of the Saint’s image, and looking 
devoutly upward as though they longed to 
hug the great, tall, greasy wax candles, 
Not the poorest Ik, but fumbles in his 
ragged caftan to see if he can find a 
copeck for the Saint’s money-boxes, which, 
nailed to the wall, guard the staircase like 
sphynxes. 

Drive on thou droschky (of which the 
Ischvostchik has reverently lifted his hat, 
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crossing himself repeatedly as we passed the 
joss-house), for I am very hungry and want 
my breakfast ! 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. OUTSIDE THE 
HOUSE. 


Tue next morning wrought no change in 
the resolution at which Uncle Joseph had 
arrived overnight. Out of the amazement 
and confusion produced in his mind by his 
niece’s avowal of the object that had brought 
her to Cornwall, he had contrived to extract 
one clear and definite conclusion—that she 
was obstinately bent on placing herself ina 
situation of uncertainty, if not of absolute 

ril. Once persuaded of this, his kindly 
instincts all sprang into action, his natural 
firmness on the side of self-sacrifice asserted 
itself, and his determination not to let Sarah 
proceed on her journey alone, followed as 
a matter of course. In that determination 
he took refuge from the doubt, the perplexity, 
the vague uneasiness and alarm which her 
looks, her language, and her conduct had 
caused in him. Strong in the self-denying 
generosity of his aaa’ strong 
in nothing else—when he and his niece 
met in the morning, and when Sarah 
spoke self-reproachfully of the sacrifice that 
he was making, of the serious hazards to 
which he was exposing himself for her sake, 


he refused to listen to her just as obstinately 
as he had refused the previous night. There 
was no need, he said, to speak another word 


on that subject. If she had abandoned her 
intention of going to Porthgenna, she had 
only to say so. If she had not, it was mere 
waste of breath to talk any more, for he was 
deaf in both ears to everything in the sha 
of a remonstrance that she could possibly 
address to him. Having expressed himself 
in these uncompromising terms, Uncle Joseph 
abruptly dismissed the subject, and tried to 
turn the conversation to a cheerful every- 
day topic, by asking his niece how she had 
passed the night. 

“T was too anxious to sleep,” she answered. 
“T can’t fight with my fears and misgivings 
as some people can. All night long they 
keep me waking and thinking as if it was 


2 "Thinking about what?” asked Uncle 
Joseph. “About the letter that is hidden ? 
about the house of Porthgenna? about the 
Myrtle Room ?” 

“ About how to get into the Myrtle Room.” 
she said. “The more I try to plan and 
ponder, and settle beforehand what I shall do, 
the more confused and helpless I seem to be. 
All last night, uncle, I was trying to think of 
some excuse for getting inside the doors at 
Porthgenna Tower—and yet, if I was stand- 
ing on the house-step at this moment, I 
should not know what to say when the ser- 
vant and I first came face to face. How are 
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we to persuade them to let usin? How am 
I to slip out of sight, even if we do get in? 
Can’t you tell me? you will try, Uncle 
Joseph—I am sure you will try? Only help 
me so far, and I think I can answer for the 
rest. If they keep the keys where they used 
to keep them in my time, ten minutes to my- 
self is all I should want—ten minutes, only 
| ten short minutes, to make the end of my life 
| easier to me than the beginning has been ; to 
help me to grow old quietly and resignedly, 
if it is God’s will that I should live out my 
years. O, how happy people must be who 
'have all the courage they want; who are 
| quick and clever, and have their wits about 
them! You are readier than I am, uncle; 
|you said last night that you would think 
about how to advise me for the best—what 
did your thoughts end in? ‘You will make 
me so much easier if you will only tell me 
that.” 

Uncle Joseph nodded assentingly, assumed 
a look of the profoundest gravity, and 
slowly laid his fore-finger along the side of 
his nose. 

“What did I promise you last night ?” he 
said. “Was it not to take my pipe and ask 
him to make me think? Good. I smoke 
three pipes, and think three thoughts. My 
first thought is — Wait! My second 
thought is again—Wait! My third thought is 
ag once more—Wait ! You say you will 

easy, Sarah, if I tell you the end of all my 
thoughts. Good. Ihave told you. There 
is the end—you are easy—it is all right.” 

“Wait?” repeated Sarah, with a look of | 
bewilderment which suggested anything 
rather than a mind at ease. “I am afraid, 
uncle, I don’t quite understand, Wait for 
what? Wait till when?” 

“ Wait till we arrive at the house, to be 
sure! Wait till we are got outside the door; 
then is time enough to think how we are to 
get in,” said Uncle Joseph, with an air of 
conviction, “ You understand now ?” 

“Yes—at least I understand better than I 
did. But, there is still another difficulty 
left. Uncle! I must tell you more than I 
intended ever to tell anybody—I must tell 
you that the letter is locked up.” 

“ Locked up in a room ?” 

“ Worse than that—locked up in something 
inside the room. The key that opens the 
door—even if I get it—the key that opens the 
door of the room is not all I want. There is 
another key besides that, a little key: 

She stopped, with a confused, startled look. 

“ A little key that you have lost?” asked 
Unele Joseph. 

“TI threw it down the well in the village, 
on the morning when I made my escape 
from Porthgenna. Oh, if I had only kept it 
about me! If it had only crossed my mind 
that I might want it again!” 

“Well, well; there is no help for that 
now. Tell me, Sarah, what the something is 
which the letter is hidden in.” 
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“T am afraid of the very walls hearing 


me. 
“ What nonsense! Come! whisper it to 


” 


me. 

She looked all round her distrustfully, and 
then whispered into the old man’s ear. He 
listened eagerly, and laughed when she was 
silent again. “Bah!” he cried. “If that 
is all, make yourself happy. As you wicked 
English people say, it is as easy as lying. 
Why, my child, you can burst him open for 

ourself |” 

“Burst it open? How?” 

Uncle Joseph went to the window-seat, 
which was made on the old-fashioned plan, 
to serve the purpose of a chest as well as a 
seat. He opened the lid, searched among 
some tools which lay in the receptacle be- 
neath, and took out a chisel. “See,” he said, 
demonstrating on the top of the window-seat 
the use to which the tool was to be put. 
“You push him in so—crick! Then you 
pull him up so—crack! It is the business 
of one little moment—crick! crack !—and 
the lock is done for. Take the chisel your- 
self, wrap him up in a bit of that stout paper 
there, and put him in your pocket. hat 
are you waiting for? Do you want me to 
show you again, or do you think you can 
do it now for yourself ?” 

“Tshould like you to show me again, Uncle 
Joseph, but not now—not till we have got 
to the end of our journey.” 

“Good. Then | may finish my packing-up, 
and go ask about the coach. First and fore- 
most, Mozart must put on his great coat, and 
travel with us.” He took up the musical 
box, and placed it carefully in a leather case, 
which he slung by a strap over one shoulder. 
“ Next, there is my pipe, the tobacco to feed 
him with, and the matches to set him alight. 
Last, here is my old German knapsack, which 
I pack last night. See! here is shirt, night- 
cap, comb, pocket-handkerchief, sock. Say 
I am an emperor, and what do I want more 
than that? Good. I have Mozart, I have 
the pipe, I have the knapsack, I have—stop ! 
stop ! there is the old leather purse ; he must 
not be forgotten. Look! here he is, Listen! 
Ting, ting, ting! He jingles; he has in his 
inside, money. Aha, my friend, my good 
Leather, you shall be lighter and leaner 
before you come home again. So, so—it is 
all complete; we are ready for the march 
now, from our tops to our toes. Good-bye, 
Sarah, my child, for a little half-hour; you 
shall wait here and amuse yourself while I 
go ask for the coach.” 

_ When Uncle Joseph came back, he brought 
his niece information that a coach would 
pass through Truro in an hour’s time, which 
would set them down at a stage not more 
than five or six miles distant from the regular 
post-town of Porthgenna. The only direct 
conveyance to the post-town was a night- 
coach which carried the letter-bags, and 
which stopped to change horses at Truro at 
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the very inconvenient hour of two o’clock in 
the morning. Being of opinion that to travel 
at bed-time was to make a toil of a pleasure, 
Uncle Joseph recommended taking places in 
the day-coach, and hiring any conveyance 
that could be afterwards obtained to carry 
his niece and himself on to the post-town. 
By this arrangement they would not only 
secure their own comfort, but gain the addi- 
tional advantage of losing as little time as 
possible at Truro before proceeding on their 
journey to Porthgenna. 

The plan thus proposed, was the plan fol- 
lowed. When the coach stopped to change 
horses, Uncle Joseph and his niece were wait- 
ing to take their places by it. They found 
all the inside seats but one disengaged, were 
set down two hours afterwards at the stage 
that was nearest to the destination for which 
they were bound, hired a pony-chaise there, 
and reached the post-town between one and 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Dismissing their conveyance at the inn, 
from motives of caution which were urged 
by Sarah, they set forth to walk across the 
moor to Porthgenna. On their way out of 
the town, they met the postman returning 
from his morning’s delivery of letters in the 
surrounding district. His bag had been much 
heavier, and his walk much longer, that 
morning than usual. Among the extra 
letters that had taken him out of his ordi- 
nary course, was one addressed to the house- 
keeper at Porthgenna Tower, which he had 
delivered early in the morning, when he first 
started on his rounds. 

Throughout the whole journey, Uncle 
Joseph had not made a single reference to 
the object for which it had been undertaken. 
Possessing a child’s simplicity of nature, he 
was also endowed with a child’s elasticity of 
disposition. The doubts and forebodings 
which troubled his niece’s spirit, and kept 
her silent and thoughtful and sad, cast no 
darkening shadow over the natural sunshine 
of his mind. If he had really been travellin 
for pleasure alone, he could not have enjoye 
more thoroughly than he did the different 
sights and events of the journey. All the 
happiness which the passing minute had to 
give him, he took as readily and gratefully 
as if there was no uncertainty in the future, 
no doubt, difficulty, or danger lying in wait 
for him at the joumey’s end. Before he had 
been half an hour in the coach, he had begun 
to tell the third inside passenger—a rigid 
old lady, who stared at him in speechless 
amazement—the whole history of the musical 
box, ending the narrative by setting it play- 
ing, in defiance of all the noise that the 
rolling wheels could make. When they left 
the coach, he was just as sociable afterwards 
with the driver of the chaise, vaunting the 
superiority of German beer over Cornish 
cider, and making his remarks upon the ob- 
jects which they passed on the road with the 
pleasantest familiarity, and the heartiest en- 
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joyment of his own jokes. It was not till he 


and Sarah were well out of the little town, 
and away by themselves on the great moor 
which stretched beyond it, that his manner 
altered and his talk ceased altogether. After 
walking on in silence for some little time, 
with his niece’s arm in his, he suddenly 
stopped, looked her earnestly and kindly in 
the face, and laid his hand on her’s. 

“There is yet one thing more I want to 
ask you, my child,” he said. “The journey 
has put it out of my head, but it has been in 
my heart all the time. When we leave this 
place of Porthgenna, and get back to my 
house, you will not go away? you will not 
leave Uncle Joseph again? Are you in ser- 
vice still, Sarah? Are you not your own 
master yet ?” 

“T was in service a few days since,” she 
answered. “But I am free now. I have lost 
my place.” 

“Aha! 
why?” 

“ Because I would not hear an innocent 
person unjustly blamed. Because—” 

She checked herself. But the few words 
she had said were spoken with such a sud- 
denly heightened colour, and with such an 
extraordinary emphasis and resolution of 
tone, that the old man opened his eyes as 
widely as possible, and looked at his niece in 
undisguised astonishment. 

“So! so! so!” he exclaimed. 
You have had a quarrel, Sarah }” 

“Hush! Don’t ask me any more questions 
now!” she pleaded earnestly. “I am too 
anxious and too frightened to answer. Uncle! 
this is Porthgenna Moor—this is the road I 
passed over, sixteen years ago, when I ran 
away toyou. O! let us get on, pray let us 
get on! I can’t think of anything now but 
the house we are so near, and the risk we 
are going to run.” 

They went on quickly, in silence. Half-an- 
hour’s rapid walking brought them to the 
highest elevation on the moor, and gave the 
whole western prospect grandly to their 
view. 

There below them was the dark, lonesome, 
spacious structure of Porthgenna Tower, 
with the sunlight already stealing round to- 
wards the windows of the west front! There 
was the path winding away to it gracefully 
over the brown moor, in curves of dazzling 
white! There, lower down, was the solitary 
old church, with the peaceful burial-ground 
nestling by its side. There, lower still, were 
the little scattered roofs of the fishermen’s 
cottages! And there, beyond all, was the 
changeless glory of the sea, with its old 
seething lines of white foam, with the old 
winding margin of its yellow shores! Six- 
teen long years—such years of sorrow, such 
years of suffering, such years of change, 
counted by the pulses of the living heart !— 
had passed over the dead tranquillity of 
Porthgenna, and had altered it as little as if 


You have lost your place; and 


“What ! 
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they had all been contained within the lapse | 


of a single day! 

The moments when the spirit within us is 
most deeply stirred, are almost invariably 
the moments also when its outward mani- | 
festations are hardest to detect. Our own | 
thoughts rise above us ; our own feelings lie 
deeper than we can reach. How seldom | 
words can help us, when their help is most | 
wanted! How often our tears are dried up | 
when we most long for them to relieve us! | 
Was there ever a strong emotion in this 
world that could adequately express its | 
own strength? What third person brought 
face to face with the old man and his niece, 
as they now stood together on the moor, 
would have suspected, to look at them, that | 
the one was contemplating the landscape with | 
nothing more than a stranger’s curiosity, and | 
that the other was viewing it through the 
recollections of half a life-time ? The eyes of | 
both were dry, the tongues of both were silent, | 
the faces of both were set withequal attention | 
towards the prospect. Even between them- | 
selves there was no real sympathy, no intel- | 
ligible appeal from one spirit to the other, 
Theold man’s quiet admirationof the view was | 
not more briefly and readily expressed, when | 
they moved forward and spoke to each other, 
than the customary phrases of assent by | 
which his niece replied to the little that he 
said. How many moments there are in this | 
mortal life, when, with all our boasted powers | 
of speech, the words of our vocabulary 
treacherously fade out, and the page presents 
nothing to us but the sight of a perfect 
blank ! 

Slowly descending the slope of the moor, 
the uncle and niece drew nearer and nearer 
to Porthgenna Tower. They were within a 
quarter of an hour’s walk of the house, when 
Sarah stopped at a place where a second 
path intersected the main foot-track which 
they had hitherto been following. On the 
left hand, as they now stood, the cross-path 
ran on until it was lost to the eye in the 
expanse of the moor. On the right hand, it 
led straight to the church. 

“ What do we stop for now ?” asked Uncle 
Joseph, looking first in one direction and then 
in the other. 

“Would you mind waiting for me here a 
little while, uncle? I can’t pass the church- 
path———” she paused, in some trouble how 
to express herselfi—‘without wishing (as 
I don’t know what may happen after we get 
to the house), without wishing to see—to look 
at something ” she stopped again, and 
turned her face wistfully towards the church. 
The tears which had never wetted her eyes 
at the first view of Porthgenna, were 
beginning to rise in them now. 

nele Joseph’s natural delicacy warned 
him that it would be best to abstain from 
asking her for any explanations, “Go you 
where you like, to see what you like,” he 
said, patting her on the shoulder. “I shall 
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stop here to make myself happy with my 
pipe ; and Mozart shall come out of his cage, 
and sing a little in this fine fresh air.” He 
| unslung the leather case from his shoulder 
while he spoke, took out the musical-box, 
and set it ringing its tiny peal to the second 
of the two airs which it was constructed to 
lay—the minuet in Don Giovanni. Sarah 
ett him looking about carefully, not for a 
seat for himself, but for a smooth bit of rock 
to place the box upon. When he had found 
this, he lit his pipe, and sat down to his 
music and his smoking, like an epicure toa 
good dinner. “Aha!” he exclaimed to him- 
self, looking round as composedly at the wild 
prospect on all sides of him, as if he was still 
in his own little parlour at Truro. “Aha! 
Here is a fine big music-room, my friend 
Mozart, for you to sing in! Ouf! there is 
wind enough in this place to blow your pretty 
dance-tune out to sea, and give the sailor- 
ome a taste of it as they roll about in their 
ships.” 

Meanwhile, Sarah walked on rapidly to- 
wards the church, and entered the inclosure 
of the little burial-ground. Towards that 
same part of it, to which she had directed 
her steps on the morning of her mistress’s 
death, she now turned her face again, after 
a lapse of sixteen years. Here, at least, the 
march of time had left its palpable track— 


its footprints whose marks were graves.| 


How many a little spot of ground, empty 


when she last saw it, bad its mound and its 


headstone now! The one grave that she had 
come to see—the grave which had stood apart 
in the byegone days, had companion-graves 
on the right hand and on the left. She could 
not have singled it out, but for the weather- 
stains on the headstone, which told of storm 
and rain passing over it, that had not passed 
over the rest, ‘he mound was still kept in 
shape ; but the grass grew long, and waved 
a dreary welcome to her, as the wind swept 
through it. She knelt down by the stone, 
and tried to read the inscription. The black 
paint which had once made the carved words 
distinct, was all flayed off from them now. 
To any other eyes but her's, the very name 
of the dead man would have been hard to 
trace. She sighed heavily, as she followed 
the letters of the inscription mechanically 

one by one, with her finger :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HUGH POLWHEAL, 
AGED 26 YEARS. 
HE MET WITH HIS DEATH 
THROUGH THE FALL OF A ROCK 
IN 
PORTHGENNA MINE, 
DECEMBER 17TH, 1823, 

Her hand lingered over the letters after it 
had followed them to the last line ; and she 
bent forward and pressed her lips on the 
stone, 

“Better so!” she said to herself, as she 
rose from her knees, and looked down at 
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the inscription for the last time. “ Better it 
should fade out so! Fewer strangers’ eyes 
will see it; fewer strangers’ feet will follow 
where mine have been—he will lie all the 
quieter in the place of his rest !” 

She brushed the tears from her eyes, and 
gathered a few blades of grass from the 
grave—then left the churchyard. Outside 
the hedge that surrounded the enclosure, she 
stopped for a moment, and drew from the 
bosom of her dress the little book of Wes- 
ley’s Hymns, which she had taken with her 
from the desk in her bed-room on the morning 
of her flight from Porthgenna. The withered 
remains of the grass that she had plucked 
from the grave, sixteen years ago, lay be- 
tween the pages still. She added to them 
the fresh fragments that she had just 
gathered, replaced the book in the bosom of 
her dress, and hastened back over the moor 
to the spot where the old man was waiting 
for her. 

She found him packing up the musical-box 
again in its leather case. “ A good wind,” he 
said, holding up the palm of his hand to the 
fresh breeze that was sweeping over the 
moor. “A very good wind indeed, if you 
take him by himself—but a bitter bad wind if 
you take him with Mozart. He blows off the 
tune as if it was the hat on my head. You 
come back, my child, just at the nick of 
time—just when my pipe is done, and Mo- 
zart is ready to travel along the road once 
more. Ah, have you got the crying look in 
your eyes again, Sarah! What have you 
met with to make you cry? So! so! I see— 
the fewer questions I ask just now, the better 
you will like me. Good. I have done. No! 
{ have a last question yet. What are we 
standing here for ? why do we not go on?” 

“ Yes, yes—you are right, Uncle Joseph— 
let us go on at once, IL shall lose all the 
little courage I have, if we stay here much 
longer looking at the house.” 

They proceeded down the path without an- 
othermomentof delay. Whenthey had reached 
the end of it, they stood opposite the eastern 
boundary wall of Porthgenna Tower. The 
principal entrance to the house, which had 
been very rarely used of late years, was in 
the west front, and was approached by a 
terrace road that overlooked the sea, ‘The 
smaller entrance, which was generally used, 
was situated on the south side of the build- 
ing, and led through the servants’ offices to 
the great hall and the west staircase. Sarah’s 
old experience of Porthgenna guided her in- 
stinctively towards this part of the house, 
She led her companion on, until they gained 
the southern angle of the east wall—then 
stopped and looked about her. Since they 
had passed the postman and had entered on 
the moor, they had not set eyes on a living 
creature ; and still, though they were now 
under the very walls of Porthgenna, neither 
man, woman, nor child—not even a domestic 
animal—appeared in view. 
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“ It is very lonely here,” said Sarah, looking ' 


round her distrustfully. “Much lonelier 


than it used to be.” 


“Ts it only to tell me what I can see for | 


myself, that you are stopping now ?” asked 


Uncle Joseph, whose inveterate cheerfulness | 
would have been proof against the solitude | 


of Sahara itself, 

“No, no!” she answered, in a quick, 
anxious whisper. “ But the bell we must 
ring at is so close—only round there—I 
should like to know what we are to say when 
we come face to face with the servant. You 
told me it was time enough to think about 
that when we were at the door. Uncle! 
we are all but at the door now. What shall 
we do?” 

“The first thing to do,” said Uncle Joseph, 
shrugging his shoulders, “is surely to ring.” 

“ Yes—but when the servant comes, what 
are we to say ?” 

“Say?” repeated Uncle Joseph, knitting 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


{Conducted by 
up and down for a few minutes by the side of 
this wall, where nobody is likely to see us? 

|I want to get a little more time to prepare 

myself for the trial that I have to go 
through; and—and in case the servant 
makes any difficulties about letting us in—I 
mean difficulties that we cannot just now 
| anticipate—would it not be as well to think 
| of something else to say at the door? Per- 

| haps, if you were to consider again 24 
| “There is not the least need,” interposed 
| Uncle Joseph. “ I have only to speak to the 
|servant, and—crick! crack !—you will see 
| that we shall getin, But, I will walk up and 
down as long as you please. There is no 
reason, because I have done all my thinking 

jin one moment, that you should have done 
all your thinking in one moment, too. No, 
no, no—no reason at all.” Saying those words 
with a patronising air, and a self-satisfied 
smile, which would have been irresistibly 
comical under any less critical cireumstances, 
the old man again offered his arm to his 
niece, and led her back over the broken 
ground that lay under the eastern wall of 
Porthgenna Tower. 


While Sarah was waiting in doubt outside 
the walls, it happened, by a curious coinci- 
dence, that another person, vested with the 
highest domestic authority, was also waiting 
in doubt inside the walls. This person was 
no other than the housekeeper of Porthgenna 
Tower ; and the cause of her perplexity was 
nothing less than the letter which had been 
delivered by the postman that very morning, 

It was a letter from Mrs. Frankland, which 


jbad been written after she had held a long 


conversation with her husband and Mr. 
Orridge, on receiving the last fragments of 
information which the doctor was able to 
communicate in reference to Mrs. Jazeph. 
The housekeeper had read the letter 
through over and over again, and was 
more puzzled and astonished by it at every 
\fresh reading. She was now waiting for 








his eyebrows quite fiercely with the effort of 
thinking, and rapping his forehead with his 
forefinger, just under his hat. “Say? Stop, 
stop, stop, stop. Ah! I have got it! I know! 
Make yourself quite easy, Sarah. The moment 
the door is opened, all the speaking to the 
servant shall be done by me.” 
“O, how you relieve me! What shall 
you say?” 
“Say? This;—‘ How do you do? We 
have come to see the house.’ ” 
When he had disclosed that remarkable 
expedient for effecting an entrance into 
Porthgenna Tower, he spread out both his 
hands interrogatively, drew back several 
paces from his niece, and looked at her with 
the serenely self-satisfied air of a man who 
has leapt, at one mental bound, from a doubt 
to a discovery. 
Sarah gazed at him in astonishment. The 
expression of absolute conviction on his face 
staggered her. The poorest of all the poor 
excuses for gaining admission into the house, 
which she herself had thought of, and had 
rejected, during the previous night, seemed |the return of the steward, Mr. Munder, 
like the very perfection of artifice by com-| from his occupations out of doors, with the 
parison with such a childishly simple ex-| intention of taking his opinion on the sin- 


pedient as that suggested by Uncle Joseph. | gular communication which she had received 





And yet there he stood, apparently quite 
convinced that he had hit on the means of 
smoothing away all obstacles at once. Not 
knowing what to say, not believing suffi- 
ciently in the validity of her own doubts to 
venture on openly expressing an opinion 
iither one way or the other, she took the 
iast refuge that was now left open to her— 
she endeavoured to gain time. 

“It is very, very good of you, uncle, to 
take all the difficulty of speaking to the 
servant on your own shoulders,” she said ; 
the hidden despondency at her heart, ex- 
pressing itself,in spite of her, in the faintness 
of her voice, and the forlorn perplexity of 
her eyes. “But would you mind waiting a 
little before we ring at the door, and walking 


from her mistress, 

While Sarah and her uncle were still 
walking up and down cutside the eastern 
wall, Mr. Munder entered the housekeeper’s 
room. He was one of those tall, grave, 
benevolent-looking men, with a conical head, 
a deep voice, a slow step, and a heavy 
manner, who passively contrive, by some 
inscrutable process, to get a great reputa- 
tion for wisdom without the trouble of 
saying or | anything to deserve it. 
All round the Porthgenna neighbourhood, 
the steward was popularly spoken of as a 
remarkably sound, sensible man; and the 
housekeeper, although a sharp woman in 
other matters, in this one respect shared 
to a large extent in the general delusion. 


























| Charles Dickens.] THE DEAD SECRET. 


| “Good morning, Mrs. Pentreath,” said Mr. 

Munder. “Any news to-day?” What a 

| weight and importance his deep voice and 
his impressively slow method of using it, 
gave to those two insignificant sentences ! 

“News, Mr. Munder, that will astonish 
you,” replied the housekeeper. “I have 
received'a letter this morning from Mrs. 
Frankland, which is, without any exception, 
the most mystifying thing of the sort 1 ever 
met with. Iam told to communicate the 
letter to you; and I have been waiting the 
whole morning to hear your opinion of it. 
Pray sit down, and give me all your atten- 
tion—for I do positively assure you that the 
letter requires it.” 

Mr. Munder sat down, and became the 
picture of attention immediately—not of ordi- 
nary attention, which can be wearied, but of 
judicial attention, which knows no fatigue, 

| and is superior alike to the power of dulness 
and the power of time. The housekeeper, 
without wasting the precious minutes—Mr. 
Munder’s minutes, which ranked next on the 
scale of importance to a prime minister’s !— 
opened her mistress’s letter, and, resisting 
the natural temptation to make a few more 
prefatory remarks on it,immediately favoured 
the steward with the first paragraph, in the 
following terms :— 


“Mrs, Pentreath, 

“You must be tired of receiving letters from me, 
fixing a day for the arrival of my husband and myself. 
On this, the third occasion of my writing to you about 
our plans, it will be best, I think, to make no third 
appointment, but merely to say that we shall leave 
West Winston for Porthgenna the moment I can get 
the doctor’s permission to travel.” 


“So far,” remarked Mrs. Pentreath, placing 
the letter on her lap, and smoothing it out 
rather irritably while she spoke—*so far, 
there is nothing of much consequence. The 
letter certainly seems to me (between our- 
selves) to be written in rather poor language— 
too much like common talking to come up to 
my idea of what a lady’s style of composition 
ought to be—but that is a matter of opinion. 
I can’t say, and I should be the last person 
to wish to say, that the beginning of Mrs. 
Frankland’s letter is not, upon the whole, 
perfectly clear. It is the middle and the 
end that I wish to consult you about, Mr. 
Munder.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Munder. 


Only two 
words, but what volumes of meaning in them! 
The housekeeper cleared her throat with ex- 
traordinary loudness and elaboration, and 
read on thus :— 


“ My principal object in writing these lines is to 
request, by Mr. Frankland’s desire, that you and Mr. 
Munder will endeavour to ascertain, as privately as 
possible, whether a person now travelling in Cornwall 
—in whom we happen to be much interested—has 
been yet seen in the neighbourhood of Porthgenna. 
The person in question is known to us by the name of 
Mrs. Jazeph. She is an elderly woman, of quiet lady- 
like manners, looking nervous and in delicate health. 
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She dresses, according to our experience of her, with 
extreme propriety and neatness, and in dark colours, 
Her eyes have a singular expression of timidity, her 
voice is particularly soft and low, and her manner is 
frequently marked by extreme hesitation, 1am thus 
particular in describing her, in case she should not 
be travelling under the name by which we know her. 

“For reasons, which it is not necessary to state, 
both my husband and myself think it probable that, 
at some former period of her life, Mrs. Jazeph may have 
been connected with the Porthgenna neighbourhood, 
Whether this be the fact or no, it is indisputably cer- 
tain that she is familiar with the interior of Porthgenna 
Tower, and that she has an interest of some kind, 
quite incomprehensible to us, in the house. Coupling 
these facts with the knowledge we have of her being 
now in Cornwall, we think it just within the range 
of possibility, that you, or Mr. Munder, or some other 
person in our employment may meet ‘with her; and 
we are particularly anxious, if she should by any chance 
ask to see the house, not only that you should show 
her over it with perfect readiness and civility, but also 
that you should take private and particular notice of her 
conduct from the time when she enters the build- 
ing to the time when she leaves it, Do not let her 
out of your sight for a moment; and, if possible, 
pray get some trustworthy person to follow her unper- 
ceived, and ascertain where she goes to, after she has 
quitted the house. It is of the most vital import- 
ance that these instructions (strange as they may seem 
to you) should be implicitly obeyed to the very 
letter. 

“T have only room and time to add, that we know 
nothing to the discredit of this person, and that we 
particularly desire you will manage matters with 
sufficient discretion (in case you meet with her) to 
prevent her from having any suspicion that you are 
acting under orders, or that you have any especial 
interest in watching her movements. You will be 
good enough to communicate this letter to the steward, 
and you are at liberty to repeat the instructions in 
it to any other trustworthy person, if necessary. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Rosamonp Frankianp. 

“P.S.—I have left my room, and the baby is getting 
on charmingly.” 

“There!” said the housekeeper. “Who 
is to make head or tail of that, I should like 
to know! Did you ever, in all your expe- 
rience, Mr. Munder, meet with such a letter 
before? Here is a very heavy responsibility 
laid on our shoulders, without one word of 
explanation. I have been puzzling my brains 
about what their interest in this mysterious 
woman can be, the whole morning ; and the 
more I think, the less comes of it, What 
is your opinion, Mr. Munder? We ought to 
do something immediately. Is there any 
course in particular which you feel disposed 
to point out ?” 

r. Munder coughed softly, crossed his 
right leg over his left, put his head critically 
on one side, coughed softly for the second 
time, and looked at the housekeeper. If it 
had belonged to any other man in the world, 
Mrs, Pentreath would have considered that 
the face which now confronted her’s ex- 
pressed nothing but the most profound and 
vacant bewilderment. But it was Mr. Mun- 
der’s face, and it was only to be looked at 
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confidingly, with sentiments of respectful 
expectation. 

“T rather think—” began Mr. Munder. 

“Yes?” said the housekeeper, eagerly. 

Before another word could be spoken, the 
maid-servant entered the room to lay the 
cloth for Mrs. Pentreath’s dinner. 

“There, there ! never mind now, Betsey,” 
said the housekeeper, impatiently. “ Don’t 
lay the cloth till I ring for you. Mr. Munder 
aud I have something very important to talk 
about, and we can’t be interrupted just yet.” 

She had hardly said the word, before an 
interruption of the most unexpected kind 
happened. The door-bell rang. This was a 
very unusual occurrence at Porthgenna 
Tower. The few persons who had any occa- 
sion to come to the house on domestic busi- 
ness, always entered by a small side gate, 
which was left on the latch in the day- 
time. 

“Who in the world can that be!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pentreath, hastening to the 
window, which commanded a side view of 
the lower door steps. 

The first object that met her eye when she 
looked out, was a lady standing on the lowest 
step—a lady dressed very neatly in quiet, 
dark colours. 

“Good Heavens, Mr. Munder!” cried the 
housekeeper, hurrying back to the table, and 
snatching up Mrs. Frankland’s letter, which 
she had left on it. “There is a stranger 
waiting at the door at this very moment! a 


lady ! or, at least, a woman—and dressed 


neatly, dressed in dark colours! You might 
knock me down, Mr. Munder, with a feather ! 
Stop, Betsey ;—stop where you are!” 

“I was only going, ma’am, to answer 
the door,” said Betsey, in amazement, 

“Stop where you are,” reiterated Mrs. 
Pentreath, composing herself by a great 
efiort. “I ~apeen to have certain reasons, 
on this particular occasion, for descending out 
of my own place and putting myself into 
yours, Stand out of the way, you staring 
fool! I am going up-stairs myself to answer 
that ring at the door.” 


ACROSS COUNTRY. 


Across country to Utah. Many make the 
trip; for, of the Mormon population at the 
Great Salt Lake, nine persons in ten have 
come out of Great Britain or Ireland. There 
is even said to be a Welsh colony in those 
parts, dating from before the days of the 
prophet Smith—a village of white men living 
in houses without doors, and entering at their 
first-floor windows by ladders; as if, when 
they first settled as a Idhely band in the 
great wilderness, they feared the savages by 
whom they were environed. But the beaten 
Mormon track to the Great Salt Lake city is 
less perilous than that short cut across the 
country which we just now purpose to de- 
acribe, following in our description the report 
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[Conducted by 
of an American artist, Mr. 8. N. Carvalho, 
who accompanied as painter and photographer 
one of Colonel Fremont’s adventurous ex- 
ploring journeys. 

We consider this traveller to be entitled 
to especial praise for his sincerity. He 
never magnifies his prowess, or professes 
that he has prowess to magnify. He sets out 
on a perilous excursion, trusting in his guide; 
but he goes forth confessedly as a man used 
to dwell in towns and to lead a sedentary life 
—a creature with quick home affections (he 
has the daguerreotypes of mother, wife, and 
children, in his pocket), with a stomach easily 
turned by bad meat, a heart not of the kind 
to leap with pleasure at the near sound of 
the war-whoop, and legs unaccustomed to 
bestride a prancing horse. Nevertheless, he 
sets out, having full faith in Colonel Fre- 
mont’s wisdom, and a strong determination 
to do all that must be done, and to distin- | 
guish himself by the zealous discharge of 
his duties. It is to be observed that it is 
one thing to make hand-pictures or sun-pic- 
tures in a warm room, another thing to use 
colours, or to buff, coat, and mercurialise 
plates, on the top of the Rocky Mountains, 
standing up to one’s middle in snow. Heavy 
cases of instruments had to be carried out ; 
and, when the painter came with them to the 
stage by which he and they were to be con- 
veyed to the rendezvous of the whole party 
at St. Louis, the proprietor of the stage re- 
fused to have the conveyance loaded with 
them, All prayers and remonstrances were 
vain ; till by chance Colonel Fremont’s name 
was mentioned. Then, said the lord of the 
coach, “ Arethosecases Fremont’s?” Answer: 
Yes. Decision: Boy, harness up an extra 
team of horses. Stow away the boxes. I 
will put them through for Fremont without 
a cent. expense, I was with him on one of 
his journeys, and a nobler sort of man don’t 
live about these parts.” 

The artist having reached St.Louis, Colonel 
Fremont started on the same afternoon with 
his whole party by steamer to Kansas, landed 
baggage, and established for a little time a 
camp near Sgr a few miles distant 
from the river. Then mules were bought ; 
messengers were despatched to purchase In- 
dia-rubber blankets ; arms and ammunition 
were distributed—to every man a rifle and a 
Colt’s revolver. Ten Delaware braves, some 
of whom had been with the Colonel before, 
were selected as the Indian comrades. These 
were to join the white men near the Kansas 
river, a hundred miles more to the west. 
Horses and mules also were branded, and 
to each its duty was allotted: to the painter 
was confided for his own use an Indian 
pony, recommended as a first-rate hunter of 
buffaloes, To this pony he was to be groom 
as well as rider; he was to catch him on 
the prairie every day, saddle him, ride him 
twice to water, and so forth, The new way 
of living was begun. 
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All being arranged, the party started ; but 
they had not gone far before serious illness 
compelled Colonel Fremont to return to 
Westport. His little company was requested 
to march on to the place where they were to 
join the Delawares, near the principal town 
of the Pottawatomies, and there encamp. 
They had been two days in this camp when 
word came from their leader that increasing 
illness forced him to go to St. Louis for 
medical attendance, and that they had better 
proceed as far as Smoky Hills, and encamp 
| on the saline fork of the Kansas river, where 
there were plenty of buffaloes, and where he 
hoped to rejoin them in about a fortnight. 
| So the camp was moved, and the expedition 
| lived for a doer weeks the gay life of a prairie 
| party. Game was abundant. The Indians 

feonght in buffalo, antelope, and deer ; the 
| white gunners bagged wild turkeys, ducks, 
| rabbits, and prairie hens. The cook dressed 
buffalo steaks and haunches of venison, made 
olla podridas, and served out, at the will of a 
quartermaster bent upon enjoyment, coffee, 
tea, and sugar, three or four times a-day. The 
white men smoked all their cigars ; the Dela- 
| wares puffed at tobacco and red sumach in 
| their pipes, which were generally tomahawks 
with a bore in the handle and a bowl at the 
| butt end, serving the turn of peace or war ; 
handy instruments for every occasion. 

The company was, in fact, in the absence of 
| the Colonel, eating up its stores. The artist 
and the topographical engineer went out into 
| the woods one day with a Delaware, and saw 
| some luscious grapes hanging in a garland 
| between two tree-tops. he grapes were 
| tempting; the Delaware waited to see what 
| his white brethren would do; they began 
_ each of them to climb a tree to gather bunches. 
When they were half-way up, the Delaware 
| below pulled the whole vine down by an 
attack upon its roots, and was filling his dress 
| with the best clusters when his friends came 
down to earth again. To gather a few grapes 
the Indians recklessly destroyed a vine ; and 
for the sake of a few weeks’ pleasure, civilised 
and savage travellers were eating up the store 
| that was meant for their sustenance and com- 
fort in the future days of peril. 

The quarter-master having discovered that 
the commissariat was empty, sent two of the 
Indians to Fort Riley for more supplies. 
The expedition had been delayed for a month 
by the illness of its chief; the last day of 
October was at hand. Still Colonel Fremont 
had not arrived in the camp which was at 
that time encircled by a prairie fire. The 
camp itself was apparently protected by its 
situation, for it had the Kansas River on one 
side, Solomon’s Fork on another, Salt Creek 
on another, and a large belt of wood distant 
about four miles, on the fourth. Colonel 
Fremont was expected daily, and the prairie 
was on fire upon the other side of the belt of 
wood, through which he would have to pass. 
The fire on the north side had burnt up to 


the water’s edge ; fire seemed to bound the 
whole horizon. On the morning of the last 
day of October, the magnificent woods had 
become a forest of charred trunks. The fire 
had increased. It was not easy to decide 
whither to go, if the camp were moved ; more- 
over it might be difficult for Fremont to find 
his men if they once quitted the appointed 
place of rendezvous, After breakfast, how- 
ever, there was a loud whoop from a Delaware 
who first espied the welcome Colonel gallop- 
ing through fire in the direction of the camp. 
He had with him his Indian guide, his cook, 
and an immense man on an immense mule, 
his doctor, who had come to see him safely 
started on his onward journey. Preparation 
was at once made for setting forward. The 
season was advanced. There would be game 
to live upon until Bent’s Fort was reached, 
and there the expedition might be, as to all 
essential things, refitted. At midnight the 
fire crossed the Kansas River, and on the next 
day escape had to be made through the blaz- 
ing grass. It was a scamper through fire of 
not more than a hundred feet, for the grass 
kindles quickly, and as quickly burns into 
dead oindes, so that among prairie grass the 
sea of fire is not a wide one through which 
one must dash to the black waste of ashes on 
the other side. 

Through the ordeal of fire, this sudden 
dash led to the ordeal of frost. The next 
night’s encampment was on the dry bed of a 
creek, where the cold was so intense that 
about an hour after the midnight watch had 
been relieved, one of the men on horse-guard 
left his duty, and came into warm himself. 
Colonel Fremont’s maxim of travel through 
the wilds is that the price of safety is eternal 
vigilance. The horse-guard had scarcely 
warmed his finger-tips before the watchful 
Colonel appeared by the camp-fire, accosted 
the delinquent and asked whether he had 
been relieved. The man pleaded frost as his 
apology for coming in, was seriously lectured, 
and expected to warm himself by walking 
through the next day’s travel. Another man 
was sent out to occupy the vacated post. 
Morning brought with it justification of the 
Colonel’s earnestness, five of the animals were 
missing, and as white men would pretty 
surely perish if left in the prairie, six hundred 
miles from the frontier of civilised life in the 
midst of hostile Indians, without mules and 
horses, it was necessary to spend several days 
in following the track of the Chegenne 
Indians, who were declared by the Delawares 
to be the thieves, The animals were discovered 
at last, and with them some of the thieves, 
who confessed that they had watched the 
camp for an opportunity to run off with the 
horses, but had found them guarded until 
one man left his watch to warm himself by 
the camp-fire, during which time they stole 
five, and if they had had an hour left to 
them they would have stolen many more, 
They even pointed out the man to whose 
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error they bad been indebted for their 
opportunity. 
ourneying on, the country was at first 
found to be peopled by vast herds of buffaloes; 
at one time it is the painter’s estimate that 
there must have been two hundred thousand 
buffaloes in sight. The prairie was black 
with them ; sometimes they stopped the way. 
There was an hour’s halt to allow only a 
single herd to gallop at full speed across the 
ath. Civilisation mounted the dark box, 
but in vain tried to daguerreotype fragments 
of a moving herd. Prairie-dogs run to their 
holes as the travellers approach. At the 
entrance to a dog-hole there commonly stood 
a small owl as sentinel. Delawares say, that 
the prairie dog, the owl, and the rattlesnake 
always congregate. 

Having reached the Arkansas river, and 
being encamped, some Indian-hunters came 
in to the travellers with their bows and 
arrows, and their game. There is some- 
thing pleasant in the notion of wild Indians 
in a Chagenne village sitting for daguerreo- 
types, but they were not so much amazed 
and pleased at the daguerreotypes as at 
the silvering of some of their brass orna- 
ments by dipping into quicksilver. Silver 
ornaments are their ideal of magnificence,— 
few compass more than brass, and the great 
alchemist who, by a touch, could turn brass 
into silver, was an exalter of horns whom 
they would gladly have prevailed upon to 
settle in their district. 


At Bent’s Trading Port the expedition 
was re-fitted, and Colonel Fremont having 
perfectly recovered health, the doctor halted 
to return by the first train of waggons to St. 


Louis. Onward then went the exploring 
y up the Arkansas to the mouth of the 
uerfano, and then tracing the course of that 
river to the beautiful Huerfano valley, where 
the abundant cereals feed only herds of ante- 
lope and deer that roam through the primeval 
forests, and have sole dominion over the 
magnificent vales, the fertile hills and undu- 
lating plains, There is not the smoke even 
from a single human dwelling to cloud the 
pure air. Hereabouts there is a sugar-loaf 
rock of granite four or five hundred feet 
high, the Huerfano Butte, and the American 
suggests that whenever a railroad passes 
through this valley, a statue of Fremont be 
placed upon the Butte. 
At the base of the Rocky Mountains, as the 
pew was approaching Sand-hill Pass, fresh 
ar tracks were discovered, and a bear hunt 
followed, ending in bear steaks of which the 
painter who has still a tender stomach could 
eat little, inasmuch as fat bear-meat proved 
too luscious and greasy for his palate. On 
the day following, Colonel Fremont went 
into the Roubidoux Pass, from the summit 
of which our painter had the first view of 
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Colonel Fremont’s most terrible disasters on 
a former expedition, The daguerreotype ap- 
paratus was set up, and the valley, and the 
river, and the mountains wrote the story of 
their loneliness on silver plates, 

Entering the Sans Louis valley through 
the Sand-hill Pass, the expedition travelled 
about twenty miles up verdant slopes through 
which meandered a fresh stream of water 
fringed with cotton-wood elms. The camp 
was fixed in an immense natural deer-park 
under wide-spreading cedars, and it was 
scarcely fixed when a venison supper trotted 
down to the water-side close by. Out of a 
herd of black-tail deer descending from the 
mountain every shot killed a fine buck, and 
it was determined to remain for a few days 
in this position, killing and curing meat for 
use among the wintry mountains which were 
next upon the road. Then the way of the 
travellers was up the valley to the Cocho- 
tope, and upward still through forest, sur- 
rounded by huge granite mountains, till at 
last the little streams which had been run- 
ning as if to meet the comers, began running 
in the same direction with them, and so it 
was clear that the high land was reached 
which parts the waters flowing towards the 
Atlantic from those bound fer the Pacific. 
After issuing from these woods Colonel Fre- 
mont camped on the edge of a rivulet. Near 
this camp there was a rugged and barren 
mountain covered with snow, and inaccessible 
to mules. The leader of the exploration 
regretted that the important views which 
might be taken from its summit should be 
lost, but gave up the idea of an ascent as im- 
practicable. Our painter—bold in his voca- 
tion—volunteered to climb ; Colonel Fremont 
resolved, therefore, to accompany him, and 
in three hours they were at the top,—one 
making observations with barometer and 
thermometer ; the other, up to his middle in 
snow, copying in daguerreotype the whole 
panorama. 

On New Year’s Day (the journey was 
made three years ago) the members of the 
expedition had a feast among the snow- 
covered rocks across which they were la- 
bouring. The cured venison was gone, the 
horses that gave out as beasts of burden 
became next assailable as meat, and there 
were several pounds of candles made of 
buffalo tallow, which had been preserved at 
Bent’s Station, and which had been broken 
to pieces. The cook’s brilliant conception for 
a New Year’s dinner was to fry in the tallow 
the horse-steaks which came to table after 
the horse-soup, and this he did. The painter 
had also a surprise in store. He meant to 
follow up the horse-steak and tallow sauce 
with a huge mass of blancmange. He had 

reserved carefully in his private store two 
xes, one containing a pound of preserved 
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case he should need sick diet. By boiling the 
eggs and milk and arrowroot together in six 
gallons of water, there was produced an in- 
comparable blancmange. Great was the 
delight of the company when, after a rich 
dinner of horse and candle, all palates were 
soothed with a blancmange of sugar, arrow- 
root, and egg, thickening six gallons of water 
and a pint of milk. 

The period of real suffering and privation 
was begun with the new year. A few days 


after the descent of the Cochotope Pass, a 


high and steep mountain had to be scaled. 
When half way up, one of the foremost 
baggage mules lost his balance from the 
sinking of his hind feet in the snow, and 
tumbling back heels over head, knocked 
down nearly all the animals below him, so 
that there rolled an avalanche of fifty mules 
and horses down over the snow to the bottom 
of the mountain. One mule and a horse were 
killed. On the day following, during the 
descent on the other side of the same moun- 
tain, all the poles of the large lodge or 
tent were broken by contact with the 
trees; the lodge then became useless, and 
the men thenceforward had to sleep in 
their blankets and buffalo-robes upon the 
open snow. 

After having crossed another snow moun- 
tain, a Delaware brought in a fat young 
horse that he had killed, and that proved 
much more palatable than their own starved 
and weary animals, upon which the explorers 
had been feeding. There were found also 
recent tracks of Utah Indians. Again the 
utmost vigilance was needed in the camp; 
all were warned to look to their arms, and it 
occurred then to our painter that as he had 
used his rifle for a walking-stick while tra-| 
versing deep snow, it might not be in good 
condition. He therefore retired into a corner, 
and attempted to discharge it; both caps 
exploded, but the gun would not go off, the 
barrel, in fact, being full of ice. At the same | 
moment, the face of the sharp-eared and 
sharp-sighted colonel was upon the culprit, 
and it was the painter’s turn to receive 
solemn warning on the danger of neglects 
that might seem trivial, but were indeed 
most serious, among men travelling with 
their lives in daily peril. There were visits 
to the camp from two sets of Indians, each 


ACROSS COUNTRY, 





claiming, and the first getting compensation 
for the fat horse, then only half eaten. The 
first party was lachrymose, the second belli- 
cose. The threats of the Utah warriors 
alarmed the painter, but the colonel quietly 
remarked that he was quite sure there was 
not powder enough to load a rifle in the 
whole tribe of the Utahs ; for he knew those 
Indians, and if they had any ammunition 
they would have surrounded us, he said, and 
massacred us, and stolen what they now 
demand and are parleying for. Thereat the 
painter regained courage, and obeying the 
word of his chief, went forth and demon- 
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strated to the Indians, by causing bullet after 
bullet to be fired at a mark from a navy 
revolver (secretly substituting another when 
the six barrels were all discharged), that it 
was of no use to contend with travellers 
whose guns never required loading. After 
this display, the savages, who had but 
muskets, and with them no powder, became 
very pacific in their dispositions. 

The Grand River (eastern fork of the 
Colorado) had to be crossed by swimming the 
cold flood and by scrambling and leaping 
over blocks of ice. In spite of every such 
incident, of beds on the snow under the open 
heaven, and exposure to extreme severity 
of frost, snow-storms, and once a deluge 
of rain all night long, throughout this 
journey, says Mr. Carvalho, “I never took 
the slightest cold, either in my head or 
chest; I do not recollect ever sneezing, 
While at home, I ever was most susceptible 
to cold.” 

The country between the Grand River and 
the Green River is very sterile ; there was no 
water at all between these rivers when the 
expedition crossed. When the Green River 
was reached, Indians were seen on the high 
sand-bluffs on the other side ; these led them 
to a fertile spot on which their village was 
erected, and gave them grass-seed which they 
coHected in the autumn, and upon which they 
lived all the year through. Their women 
parch and grind it. It is nourishing and 
easy of digestion. The resources of the 
expedition were so far reduced, that our 
painter gladly gave for a quart of this dried 
seed, everything that he could spare out of 
his daguerreotype box and several articles of 
necessary clothing, Colonel Fremont bought 
a lame horse which was in very good con- 
dition, and he and his men, who had not tasted 
food for the last two days, supped upon it 
joyfully. The painter satisfied himself so 
well, that when next day an exceedingly fat 
porcupine was killed, his stomach returned 
to its daintiness, and he sat hungry, while 
his companions were enjoying the white 
meat, which looked very much like fat 

ork, 

' The artist, the topographical engineer, and 
the assistant engineer—because they had to 
make halts to perform their several duties— 
usually marched far in the rear of the whole 
band of explorers. They came up with all 
the strayed and stubborn mules and to their 
lot it fell to drive them on. Many of the 
party, whose horses had given out and been 
slaughtered for food, were on foot, and that 
was the case with the three men in the rear, 
who like the rest had worn out their mocassins 
and were marching nearly barefoot among 
flinty mountains. One day the assistant 
engineer, Mr. Fuller, who had never uttered 
a word of complaint while there remained in 
him any power at all, surprised his com- 
panions by telling them that*he had given 
out. “Nonsense, man! rest, and try again.” 
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He was content to try again, but it was only 
too true that his last remnant of strength 
was expended—he could not move ten paces 
without extreme suffering. It was inevitable 
to leave him in the snow, carefully wrapped 
up, and push on in the hope of sending early 
succour back. It was ten hours before the 
camp was reached by the two limping 
travellers. Delawares were sent for Mr, 
Fuller, and the whole camp sat sorrowfully 
awake throughout the night expecting their 
return. The sick man was brought in on 
the following night, alive, but with feet 
black to the ankles. He was carried for- 
ward by his comrades, but the powers of 
his life were spent, and he survived not 
many days. 

After the crossing of the Green River the 
whole party went on foot, and the men were 
becoming weaker every day for the want of 
food. The painter, who had one foot badly 
frozen, became at last, through lameness, 
constantly the last man on the trail, and 
once his energy almost deserted him. He 
was at the top of a mountain of snow, with 
not a tree to be seen for many miles. Night 
was approaching, and, in the direction taken 
by his comrades, not a sign of life could be 
descried. He sank exhausted on the snow- 
bank, and took out of his pocket for a fare- 
well look the miniatures of his wife and 
children. Power came to him out of their 
faces. He thought how little his wife could 
afford to be a widow or his children to be 
fatherless, beat down his despair, and struggled 
forward. It was not till late at night that 
he arrived at the camp fire, where Colonel 
Fremont awaited his arrival. Before the men 
Colonel Fremont jested with him ; but, after 
supper, he talked with him in the tent, com- 
forted him, entreated him to say nothing dis- 
piriting in presence of the others, and said that 
on the next day he would take some measures 
for mounting the whole pate Next day, 
accordingly, it was declared that all baggage, 
including the daguerreotype apparatus, was 
to be buried in a cache, that the men were 
to mount the baggage mules, relieving them 
as much as possible by sometimes walking at 
their side. When an animal gave in he was 
shot down by the Indians, and divided into 
twenty-two parts—two for the colonel and 
his cook, ten for the whites of the camp, ten 
for the Delawares. Soup was made of the offal. 
As to the division between man and man, 
there was so much jealousy among the hungry 
whites that the several pieces of meat had to 
be allotted to the several men by one of the 
number, who decided blindfold. The Dela- 
wares, by frugal use of their own share, 
always had a little meat, and they were never 
known to rob each other; the men of the 
white ee Saree included, robbed one 
another of food, more or less, and ate up their 
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allowances improvidently at the cost some- 
times of a two days’ fast. For fifty days, life 
was sustained on horseflesh only. 


Arrived in the midst of deep snow, at the | 
foot of the Warsatch mountains, Colonel | 


Fremont called a council of the chief Dela- 
wares to consider the possibility of crossing a 


particular mountain ; of which theascent was | 


at an angle of forty-five degrees, and the 
height about'a thousand feet. 
declared the snows to be too deep. That 
night there was an occultation, and the 


) 


The Delawares } 


Colonel, assisted by the painter (who was now | 
become assistant astronomer), standing in | 


three or four feet of snow took observations, 
The next morning Colonel Fremont said that 
Parawan, a small Mormon settlement in the 


little Salt Lake Valley, was distant so many 


miles in a certain direction immediately over | 


that snow-covered mountain. Cross it he 


would—and did, he himself leading the way | 


and breaking a path for his comrades. On 
the day and at the very hour when he had 
said he meant to reach the place, the Colonel 
led his men into Parawan, a settlement not 
visible at two miles distance, having come 
straight upon it by the help of science. A 
mariner, says Mr. Carvalho, may direct his 
course to an island in the sea or toa port; 
and, if his calculation be right even within 
fifty miles, he will have practical ways of 
correcting so much error. But he who leads 
men suffering from cold and hunger among 
mountains over trackless snow, if he be only 
three miles wrong in his reckoning, may 
miss the place of rest, and wander lost among 
the wilds, Colonel Fremont was precise, not 
only in his calculations, but in all his conduct 
asa leader. He maintained the temper of a 
gentleman through every trial; under no 
provocation did he utter any oath, but kept 
perfect discipline by showing that he knew 
how to respect himself; thus securing the 
respect of his companions. 

Having entered Parawan, Mr. Carvalho col- 
lapsed. He and his comrades were lank 
men, with hair uncut and uncombed, and 
faces that had not been washed for a month. 
Lodged with a Mormon family, at length a 
declared invalid, the painter had his hair 
cut and his face scrubbed. Fremont and his 
companions travelled on still westward to- 
wards new perils; Mr. Carvalho, invalided, 
stayed among the Mormons, received hospi- 
tality from Brigham Young; and, in three 
months, under the care of the people of Great 
Salt City, added sixty-one pounds to his 
weight, that being seventeen pounds more 
than he had lost by the privations of the 


journey. He has much to tell about the | 
Mormons, but we leave all who wish to | 


know what is his report concerning their 
strange commonwealth to hear it from him- 
self. 
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